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THE NEED FOR SEMI-PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION* 


ROBERT HOOVER SPAHR 
General Motors Institute of Technology, Flint, Michigan 


DF apa) THE study of four-year engineering education under the 

aN K( auspices of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 

' Education, probably the most comprehensive study ever under- 

>) 4 taken in any field of professional education, there appeared to 

™ be missing links or gaps in our program of technical train- 
ing in the United States. 

It is familiar history, how the several branches of technical education 
have grown up independently of each other here and with little if any 
unifying philosophy. There has been no co-ordinated plan or defined 
objective. The field has been open to free enterprise, and it has been 
nobody’s business to explore the situation as a whole and plan compre- 
hensively. 





The need for anything ultimately brings action, sometimes belated and 
sometimes even distorted. Whether this resulting action is the one best 
fulfillment of that need is frequently and unfortunately never known. 


As might be expected, certain dominant types of schools have emerged 
and have stamped their characters on great groups of institutions, but 
throughout it all we have created nothing which resembles the carefully 
conceived and articulated national systems of education which exist in the 
older countries of Europe. Naturally, we may neither agree with nor 
personally like their systems, yet we must concede that they had plans 
which tended strongly to eliminate overlapping on the one hand and gaps 
on the other hand. 

It is true that we have had the benefit of much unhampered pioneer- 
ing and have been spared much narrow regimentation, and at the same 
time we have permitted broad gaps to develop with little sense of responsi- 
bility; we have seen groups of institutions gather a certain amount of 
unwarranted prestige to the disadvantage of other groups, thus bringing 
about a totally unbalanced program as far as technical education is con- 
cerned. 

An analysis of our technical education area, at that time, seemed to 
reveal that on the secondary level trade and « ~aft schools were acquiring 
a more typical character and standing, while the technical high schools 
appeared to be assuming a more unstable position, some of them becom- 
ing nothing more than comprehensive high schools with some added em- 
phasis on the manual arts; on the post-secondary level, the engineering 
college had come to be one of our clearly defined types of institutions, 

* An address delivered before the Northern California Junior College Association at 


the University of California, Berkeley, October 17, 1931, and before the Southern Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association, Compton, October 24, 1931. 
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but the type of institution known in Great Britain as the “local technical 
institution,” and equally that known in continental Europe as the “tech- 
nical middle school” had only a few counterparts in America. These, 
then, were the principal sources of technical education in this country, 
and thus it appeared that there was something lacking here for a well- 
rounded and effective program. 


About the same time and after a fairly careful study, the National 
Industrial Conference Board, New York, reported a need of 40,000 
recruits for technical and supervisory positions in industry each year. To 
supply these positions, and others of a professional character, from the 
post-secondary field, the engineering colleges were graduating no more 
than 9,000 and the technical institutes probably no more than 1,000 
annually. It was further recognized that although doing a good job in 
itself the four-year engineering college, then furnishing by far the greater 
number of men, was not meeting and could not be expected to meet ade- 
quately the varied needs which seemed to exist. With these needs in view, 
the serious and important question arose as to whether our engineering 
colleges should be enlarged, multiplied, and converted into schools of the 
“do everything” type, or whether certain specific needs should be met by 
establishing more widely another type of school, the technical institute 
or some other school with similar objectives, having its own characteristics 
and programs. 

Therefore, it seemed highly desirable that a study should be made of 
the technical institute area of education, both here and abroad. Funds? 
were provided, data were gathered and analyzed, and the report? was 
written by Dr. W. E. Wickenden, President, Case School of Applied 
Science, and the writer. 


In order to justify the development of a relatively new type of educa- 
tion in America, even though gaps were known to exist, it was felt that 
it must meet certain specifications. In other words, its results must justify 
its existence considered from the national viewpoint. Typical specifica- 
tions were to the effect that such a type of education must furnish em- 
ployers with men effectively trained for positions of importance and 
responsibility, positions not now generally and successfully filled by the 
output from our existing engineering colleges; that these graduates must 
be equipped to fill such positions with equal or greater degrees of success 
than those trained in existing types of education; that any new type of 
education must possess advantages over those types already functioning 
for certain types of minds, vocational bents, or individuals with definite 
desires ; that the men so trained have a fair chance to live lives of useful- 
ness, enjoyment, and completeness; and not least, that it shall not lead 
into a “blind alley,” or that we do not overlook our American heritage 
that the door shall not be closed to any person who finds a need to improve 


1 Provided largely by the Carnegie Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


2A Study of Technical Institutes, Lancaster Press, Lancaster, Pa., 282 pages, 
$1.00 each, postpaid. 
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his position in life, or who finds a desire to add to his educational equip- 
ment. 


Of course, those students transferring from one type of education to 
another type or from one course to another course should expect to 
find, and rightly so, that certain academic credits will not be useful and 
applicable in all courses because of the different objectives and the differ- 
ent paths planned to reach these objectives. However, it is recognized 
that the losses of such credits, if of the right quality, may be reduced to a 
reasonable minimum if there is intelligent planning and teamwork toward 
that end. 


This study did not interest itself so much with the variety of sources 
of technical institute education as it did with the type of education itself. 
Indeed, aside from the technical institutes themselves, we found samples 
of it in colleges and universities, in university extension divisions, in eve- 
ning courses, in correspondence schools, and in industrial concerns. Three 
sub-types were discerned: (1) engineering courses which paralleled the 
college courses in more intensive and practical form and covering one, two, 
or three years or their equivalent; (2) technological courses related to 
specific branches of industry such as textile manufacturing; and, (3) 
functional courses, preparing for particular types of activity, such as power 
plant management. 


Demand for Technical Institute Training vs. College Training 


In order to test the first specification, namely, ability to produce effec- 
tively trained men, we assumed that employers who had considerable 
experience with technical institute graduates, in common with other types, 
were best qualified to furnish opinions and data on this phase of the 
problem. More than seventy-five industrial and public utility companies 
covering 125,000 employees participated in this particular analysis, really 
furnishing a fair cross-section of American industry. 


In three distinct studies industry’s answer was unqualified; that in 
order to maintain the efficiency of their respective organizations they 
needed more men with technical institute training than with college train- 
ing. To be exact, the ratios of technical institute men to college men 
should be, based on their experiences: (study 1), 2.8 to 1; (study 2), 
2.7 to 1; (study 3), 2.7 to 1. Corroborating data from your own State 
of California by Frank Waters Thomas indicated a ratio of 2.6 to 1, 
although his information was based on a slightly different premise. As a 
further check, the technical “positions vacant” advertised in the New York 
Sunday Times over a period of several months were tabulated and classi- 
fied into two groups believed to require two and four years of engineering 
training, respectively; this resulted in a ratio of a little less than 3 to 1. 
Is it not significant, indeed almost incredible, to find five ratios, resulting 
from five studies, conducted at different periods, under different circum- 
stances, in different industries, even in different parts of the country, as 
nearly alike as peas in a pod? 
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In order to check still further, approximately one hundred companies 
believed to have had experience with technical institute graduates were 
asked whether from their experiences they felt that an area of terminal 
education, intermediate in years, between the vocational and trade schools 
on the one hand and the engineering colleges on the other hand should be 
encouraged and developed in America. The replies were practically unani- 
mous in the affirmative, with no outright negatives. These industries 
assisted further by suggesting objectives for such technical institute train- 
ing, which appear in the following relative order of importance: 

1. To qualify men for supervisory positions in operating departments. 


2. To qualify men for technical service, such as drafting, designing, testing, 
inspecting, and other similar lines. 


3. To qualify men for commercial positions relating to the sale of technical 

products and services. 

How well were these graduates already in the field functioning, was 
another question upon which we wished light. Rating sheets were sent 
to the employers of more than 2,000 graduates of several of the typical 
institutes. The results showed positive traits as follows: getting on with 
workmen, team-work with associates, co-operation with executives, and 
the following positive adaptabilities: supervision in operating departments, 
plant operation and maintenance, technical services, construction and erec- 
tion in the field, accepting plant hours and conditions, and technical sales 
work. 

After the data were tabulated and analyzed the results were presented 
to three conferences of industrial and business executives in different sec- 
tions of the country, for agreement or disagreement by them. Following 
this procedure, there seemed to be little doubt in any of our minds as to 
the attitude of the employers in the matter. 

But what about the graduates themselves? What did they think about 
it after years of experience? The small number of 1.7 per cent of the 
graduates of eight institutes said that their expectations were poorly real- 
ized in the way of satisfying the technical requirements of their jobs. 
They rated themselves less highly in satisfying the supervisory and man- 
agerial requirements, about twelve out of a hundred feeling that their 
expectations were poorly met. As few as 7.4 per cent expressed disappoint- 
ment in the general education which they received; this latter was rather 
surprising, for we expected a higher figure in answer to that question. 
Expectations in earnings found about eight out of a hundred disappointed ; 
in this connection it is interesting to note that the graduating classes prior: 
to and including the class of 1919 were very much better pleased with 
their earnings than were those graduated since 1919; in fact, only one 
graduate prior to 1919 checked “poor” in rating earning capacity expecta- 
tions. 

In evaluating any training program or process, the earning capacity 
created in actual figures is an important factor to be considered. The 
median earnings of the technical institute graduates and the engineering 
college graduates, for equal age and experience, show a very small margin 
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in favor of the college men. For the first five years after graduation 
the margin is in favor of the technical institute men; for the first ten 
years it is about even; but at the end of fifteen years the balance appears 
to have turned decidedly in favor of the college men. Beyond that length 
of period there were insufficient data from the technical institute area to 
warrant conclusions. The maximum salaries reported for the technical 
institute graduates were $50,000. 


In another phase of the study, 89 per cent of the graduates of six 
institutes said that if they had to do it over again they would go to the 
same type of school, and 84 per cent of them would follow the same 
courses. All of these views, of course, were given after they had had 
experience in life and had associated with others having various types 
and amounts of training. This indicates that the contents, methods, and 
the intensive characteristics of technical institute education seem to have 
justified themselves in the minds of the graduates to a rather remarkable 
degree. 

The chances of a technical institute graduate attaining specific indus- 
trial positions in comparison with the chances of a college engineering 
graduate were analyzed. Data show that about 1 out of 81 engineering grad- 
uates rises to the position of president of a company, while about 1 out of 
60 technical institute graduates seems to have become a company president. 
The large numbers of electrical engineering graduates entering specialized 
and technical phases of the electrical industry seem to have reduced the 
average chance of the engineering graduate reaching the presidency of a 
company. Several other position classifications are available, but the one 
of company president cited serves as a typical illustration. The engineer- 
ing college averages were based on the training had by the technical and 
supervisory officers of 878 plants with approximately 430,000 employees ; 
the averages of the technical institutes were based necessarily upon smaller 
numbers. 


Earlier, it was hinted that the engineering colleges were not meeting 
all of the needs of industry. Naturally then, it became a part of the 
study to learn into what functions in industry the college men were not 
going largely, and in what lines specific needs apparently existed. Five 
representative industries were studied as to the training of their present 
personnel. These industries were: electrical manufacturing, chemical in- 
dustry, metal trades, paper and pulp, and rubber. The technical and 
supervisory officers were divided into functional groups: general officers, 
engineering and technical, production, sales, and miscellaneous, and a 
study was made of the college trained men in each. 

It was apparent early in the study that of the five, the electrical indus- 
try was the most highly recruited with college trained men, 37.1 per cent 
of its technical and supervisory forces, while the metal trades industry 
appeared to be the least highly recruited, 17.1 per cent. In this analysis, 
a most significant fact was revealed: that the college trained men were 
not entering the production function in anything like the numbers going 
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into the other functions; it was also shown that relatively few of those 
who entered the production function remained in that field. Yet, in six 
conferences attended largely by industrial executives and others conversant 
with industry it was unanimously agreed that the production function is in 
great need of trained men to occupy positions of responsibility. It was 
also agreed that the training of the usual engineering graduate did not fit 
him particularly well for production. 

As soon as the employments of the technical institute men were studied 
it was found that they gravitated largely into production, and proved 
particularly successful in that function. Their training was of the direct 
type: they had learned largely by doing, and action plays an important 
part in production. This and other characteristics may be the answer, in 
part at least, to industry’s desire to have a great many more men so 
trained. 

It was further learned that the engineering colleges and the technical 
institutes had been sharing the general officer and engineering and techni- 
cal positions in fairly equal percentages of the graduates of each type. 
In sales and advertising, the percentage of college men was perhaps four 
times that of the technical institute men. 

Of interest at this point is an excerpt from comments made by an 
executive of the Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce at a meeting 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 1929: 

The Rochester Mechanics Institute asked for and received specifications from 
Rochester industry for a type of man Rochester industry needed and which it was 
believed the Institute could supply better than any other institution anywhere. 
In doing this, Rochester industry made no claim to pedagogical knowledge or 
understanding, or even to pedagogical vocabulary. It was willing, however, to 
inquire of all persons within Rochester industry, to investigate, to consult, to 
debate within itself towards reasonable conclusions and in the end in simple, 
non-technical language tell the Institute what it had learned and what as a result 
it would recommend. The study took more than a year in time, and outstanding 
among the convictions was this: that any city the size of Rochester (300,000) 
without a similar institution will in the too near future find itself handicapped, 
greatly handicapped. 

In general then, there appears to be an unquestionable need for an 
enlargement and further development of technical institute education in 
the United States. This conclusion has been based upon the most authentic 
data available. Since the main study has been completed, two local studies 
of particular industrial districts have been conducted. The findings in 
both have substantiated the conclusions of the original study, and in each 
case action has already been taken. 

A definite need has been indicated, but thus far we have not estimated 
the number of positions in any field which the technical institute men are 
apparently well equipped to fill. In the extraction of minerals, it is esti- 
mated that there are a total of 36,000 positions with an annual recruitment 
needed of 1,000; in the communication and transportation fields there are 
about 100,000 positions, with a needed annual recruitment of 3,000; in 
manufacture, there are about 591,000 places needing about 18,000 annually. 
If similar ratios are applied to the personnel of other pursuits having a 
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technical atmosphere, the total annual quota of positions suitable for 
graduates of technical institutes may be estimated at from 40,000 to 50,000 
during normal business conditions. 

Something as to the supply and demand in the post-secondary technical 
educational field should be noted. Provided they could be distributed 
rightly, it is estimated that manufacture alone could use efficiently about 
fifty-seven times as many technical institute graduates as it now has, com- 
pared to about 1.3 times the number of college men it already has. Natur- 
ally, these estimates of requirements may be expected to vary slightly 
from place to place, depending upon the types of industries. 

There has recently been made a study of the university business 
administration area of education. While they used questions, in some 
cases identical with those used in the technical institute study, they had 
no access to the institute findings, and it is again significant to note the 
general agreement of the findings in the two studies; particularly is this 
true in respect to the supply and demand of graduates. 

The fact that findings in the general technical education field parallel 
closely those in the business education field encouraged me to refer freely 
to data and findings in the technical institute study with the hopes that, 
interpreted, they might be suggestive, if not useful in the junior college 
area with its diversity of programs. 

Fields of business education, household science, and even letters and 
arts, in the shorter course and terminal types, remain yet largely uncharted, 
but there is nothing to indicate that they might not prove as effective as 
the technical institute courses have in their offerings. It would seem that 
a course of two years in length, covering practically the entire gamut of 
education, might have just as much of a right to exist as a course of 
four, five, or seven years. I have never been able to discover just why 
the usual four-year course is the one which most of our high school 
graduates think that they are compelled to have in order to succeed in 
life, both economically and socially. 


Similarities and Differences of Technical Institute and 
Junior College Educations 


Technical institute education has certain features in common with 
junior college education, and in other respects they have little in common. 
Both operate largely on the post-secondary levels: the junior college 
definitely so, the technical institute largely so. 

In objectives, the junior college has, until the immediate present, aimed 
to prepare primarily for entrance to the third and fourth years of the 
usual four-year college course, although not always so conceded; the 
technical institute has aimed primarily at training for effective employ- 
ment at the end of the course, regardless of whether this course happened 
to be one, two, or three years in length. 

The content of the junior college course has usually been a fairly 
complete and accurate adoption of the first two years of the college or 
university to which its students are most likely to go; the content of the 
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technical institute course has been organized towards early employability, 
and in most cases it is basic engineering or technological training in con- 
densed form, having eliminated from the longer course some of the con- 
tent considered least important, and it emphasizes practical applications 
more than do the usual engineering courses. 


The junior college bases its work almost wholly on academic certifica- 
tion from the secondary school; the technical institute, being a school 
without academic standardization, has admission requirements which are 
less formal than those of the colleges, and they stress such items as per- 
sonality, interest, maturity, experience, capacity to perform the work, and 
employability more than they do credit units. Their methods of handling 
individual cases on their merits deserve commendation, and certain moves 
in the direction of too much standardization would destroy much of their 
effectiveness. 

The students in the junior college correspond quite closely in age 
with those in the first and second years of the usual four-year college, and 
many of them have not decided which direction they will go in life; the 
ages of the technical institute men correspond more closely with those in 
the third and fourth years of the usual college, indicating a period of 
practical experience, and in addition many have found their bearings and 
desire intensive preparation for chosen lines of progress. 


The teachers of the public junior colleges usually have to meet certain 
academic standards prescribed by law, a carryover from the secondary 
system. If terminal or semi-professional courses are instituted widely 
some modification of this requirement will be necessary in order to obtain 
the right teachers for this work. As present constituted, the law of some 
states would not permit many of our most famous professors in our best 
known colleges and universities, even the presidents of these institutions 
for that matter, to teach in the junior colleges of these states. The tech- 
nical institute teachers, while possessing adequate scholarly preparation, 
are chosen primarily on the basis of practical experience, personal sagacity, 
and ability to teach through programs of orderly experience. 

This brief summary of the similarities and differences of technical 
institute and junior college educations and the high correlations with the 
findings in other fields of education lead us to believe that conclusions 
based on data applying to one type might apply almost equally well to the 
other. 

Warning Against Four-Year College Ambitions 


Conclusions from the technical institute study, likewise applied to the 
junior college field, indicate that semi-professional education needs to be 
made widely available locally if it is to perform the maximum service. 
Study and the sane analysis of facts usually disclose that there would be 
no warrant for establishing a four-year college in every center of popula- 
tion of even considerable size, whereas a junior college or technical insti- 
tute might thrive and perform admirable service. In this connection per- 
haps the junior college, the lusty infant in the educational world, might 
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profit from the experience of the much older school, the technical institute. 
History records that several schools have transformed themselves from 
first-class technical institutes to about third rate four-year colleges, that 
which so often happens when institutions or even men enter other fields 
of activity in which they are not experienced. In most of these cases the 
influence for a change could be traced to one or more factors, namely, 
the personal ambition of the presiding officer to become “promoted,” more 
likely demoted, to the presidency of a full fledged four-year college; the 
desire on the part of the community for a four-year institution like others 
throughout the country, and sometimes even a longing on the part of the 
sound and straight thinking faculty to become a “four-year” faculty. Ex- 
perience says beware of false gods. 


Educational authorities are generally agreed that we do not need more 
four-year colleges but better four-year colleges. To gain greater efficiency 
we need a larger diversity of education to serve a wider variety of in- 
dividual and public needs. In the case of the junior college, the need 
may possibly vary from a program of work preparing altogether for the 
upper division of the college or university to an all-terminal or semi-pro- 
fessional program, depending upon local factors and conditions. Proper 
study and analysis of the facts seem to be, again, the only scientific way 
of determining the real needs. 


Is Education Meeting Community Needs? 


Do you know whether you are meeting the needs of your respective 
communities to the best of your facilities and abilities? Do you know 
whether your respective curricula are the best that can be devised to train 
for your needs? Or, does tradition or custom influence your terminal 


curricula? I fully realize that these are impertinent yet pertinent ques- 
tions. 


In obtaining data or in the building of curricula we have always found 
that both employers and the public at large are interested in these impor- 
tant problems of more effective training ; it’s their business to be interested. 
If approached in the right way, they are not only willing but well prepared 
to give valuable assistance. Are you making full use of these sources of 
information and friendly co-operation? Do not lose sight of the fact 
that they are the ultimate customers for a large portion of your product. 


If you find a need for semi-professional or terminal courses along 
with preparatory courses in the same institution, experience again pre- 
dicts certain potential difficulties. The semi-professional courses cannot 
be considered salvage courses for failures from other courses. To over- 
come certain false ideas, social distinctions, and other factors it may be 
necessary to scrap certain established customs in connection with nomen- 
clatures and procedures in favor of new and original ideas, if for no other 
reason than the psychological effect. In connection with some of these 
things, I suggest that the experiments at the Los Angeles and Pasadena 
junior colleges be watched. 
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If the need for semi-professional courses is found, experience again 
shows that to date no institution has been highly successful in offering both 
types of courses, neither has it been found practical and effective to use 
the same faculty for both types. Adoption of the first two years of the 
four-year college course, with or without the label changed, does not 
take the place of the intensive type of terminal course found effective in 
practice. Instructors who are experienced in and understand the intensive 
type of technical institute education are admittedly few, and the only 
practical solution seems to be to train them. The usual college teacher 
in engineering lacks the proper perspective and training, yet it is usually 
desirable, in fact almost essential, that the teacher of engineering subjects 
in the shorter semi-professional or technical institute fields be not only a 
graduate engineer but that he have successful practical experience in addi- 
tion. The same principle probably applies equally to courses other than 
engineering. 

For the junior colleges located in industrial areas, it might be well 
to keep in mind the co-operative plan of education, based on alternating 
periods of school work and industrial employment, extending throughout 
the entire year. It seems well adapted to the aims and the levels of age 
and work of these colleges. It should be pointed out, however, that the 
co-operative plan does not obviate in any large degree the need for exten- 
sive scientific and technical equipment; in fact, the demands on equipment 
in a technical institute are fully as intensive, if somewhat less varied, as in 
the engineering college. 

The actual needs and the potential demands are beyond the resources 
of voluntary and private agencies, although the latter have important con- 
tributions to make to the enterprise as a whole. The needs of the country 
seem to call for the creation of a great chain of community institutions 
having an organic place in city and state education systems, yet free to 
achieve their own distinctive character. There appears to be no necessity 
for limiting these institutions, that is technical institutes, strictly to the 
type of education described as being in the post-secondary level. Secon- 
dary courses, if definite in aim and rigorous in character, as well as short 
unit courses for men with more limited needs, could probably be included 
in the scope of a technical institute, provided adult ideals and standards 
of work remain dominant. The essential thing, however, is that the tech- 
nical institute shall be a distinctive type of institution with clear cut pur- 
poses and specialized direction, and not tinged with the comprehensiveness 
of the present day high school. 

The technical institutes as well as all other institutions offering less 
than four years of post-secondary work have been handicapped by the 
fact that their graduates receive no educational credentials which are 
nationally recognized. Naturally, the temptation has been strong to be- 
come four-year colleges and award degrees. The British educational 
authorities and professional societies have met a similar problem most 
effectually through the establishment of National Certificates, National 
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Diplomas, and Certificates in Technology awarded by central bodies. Cre- 
dentials of this character exercise an undoubted standardizing influence 
which might be detrimental in certain respects and advantageous in others. 
Possibly here again we may have to leave the beaten path of the old for 
the needs of the new. We may find that there is no Holy Writ which 
prevents some type of degree, if a degree is “necessary,” for two years as 
well as for the usual four years, five years, or seven years. 


No technical institute or semi-professional course can be established 
intelligently without first having facts as to local needs. We know little 
about the most important business which we have, that of educating and 
training for life and leadership. Money and time are often spent upon 
unneeded data or upon what might often be termed fads and fancies in 
education, and little or nothing upon such practical questions as the needs 
for certain types of training in particular locations, the problems of dupli- 
cation and the apportioning of more effective specialization to particular 
schools or centers, whether there is too much of one kind in one section 
and too little in another, how the so-called terminal and preparatory types 
might be blended to fit certain conditions, the most effective transfer of 
students from one type of education to another type, the more successful 
administration of mixed types of education, the intelligent advising of 
students in the selection of lines of training for which they are best 
adapted, how we are to meet the rapidly expanding unemployment gap 
between high school graduation and the employing age for thousands of 
young people, and many more equally important questions. 

Too frequently these problems are merely permitted to adjust them- 
selves automatically through years of uncertainty, and superficial experi- 
mentation upon human lives, success or failure hanging in the balance. 


For the best results in education, as in everything else, there must be 
teamwork—a pulling together, be that in public meeting or across the 
conference table. Our mutual problems must be thought out, not fought 
out. We all know that individuals or groups of individuals have different 
problems, hold different viewpoints, but usually there are other sides to be 
considered and respected, and other interested parties. Understanding 
must take the place of misunderstanding. At this moment I have in mind 
a great man, yes he is a college president, who has been crucified on the 
cross of intolerance by a group of educators because he did not concede 
that their plan was perfect. You in California are blazing the way for 
the United States in the junior college field of education. How well you 
do your job rests upon how well you can co-ordinate and bring together 
the interested factors into an effective and unified program. 
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In this issue of THe QuarRTERLy there are presented two brief papers by 
Dr. West: I. “The Reliability of Subject A Examinations at the University 
of California,” and II, “Essay versus Objective Type Tests in Subject A Exam- 
inations.” These articles are based on a dissertation entitled “The Adminis- 
tration of Subject A at the University of California,” submitted by the author 
in May, 1931, which further formed the basis of a report to the administration 
of the University on this problem. The series of articles will be concluded in 
the April number of Tue QuarterLy under titles: III. “The Effectiveness of 
the Remedial Course in Subject A at the University of California,” and IV. 
“Suggested Reorganization in the Administration of Subject A.”—Enitor’s 
Nore. 
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I. THE RELIABILITY OF SUBJECT A EXAMINATIONS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 






Nyy reveals that there is no uniform policy in regard to the admis- 
»\ sion of students who are deficient in English usage. Since 


have modified their program with respect to entrance exam- 
inations, while others have continued the use of the essay type. Still 
others, of course, require no examination whatever and admit students 
upon the basis of high school graduation. It has been the practice of the 
University of California for about twenty-five years to require a five 
hundred word theme of each new student. These papers are marked for 
errors in the mechanics of English and are judged also from the stand- 
point of clearness of expression. 

It was to determine the reliability of this examination that the author 
undertook recently a study of the situation at the University of California. 
There was in August, 1930, a total of 941 examinees divided into two 
groups, of whom 813 took the examination on the 15th of August and 
128 on the 30th of August. For purposes of comparison, objective-type 
tests were also administered. For the essay tests a list of ten theme topics 
was presented from which the students might make their own selection. 
Very carefully constructed directions were prepared for the use of the 
four readers who were to evaluate the essays. 

Since none of the commonly used methods of arriving at the relia- 
bility of a test was applicable to the situation, it was decided that 50 Blue 
Books selected at random were to be mimeographed, maintaining in so far 
as possible all errors found in the original papers. A set of these papers 
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was presented to each of the four readers of the original papers. Names 
of students were, of course, omitted so that no bias from this angle could 
enter into the re-grading of the 50 essays. The second grading of the 
papers took place in December, approximately four months after the 
original examination. The same marking directions were followed as in 
the August examination and the papers were marked on a scale of five 
points (A, B, C, D, and F) as before. Four additional marks were thus 
obtained for each of the 50 compositions. The results are shown in 
Table I. It will be noted that in many instances there is complete dis- 
agreement with the original results and several students would have 
changed positions in the “pass-fail” classification made up in August had 
they been graded by a different reader. Seven students, numbers 2, 25, 
36, 43, 44, 45, and 49, received the same marks on all five gradings. On 
the re-gradings, all four readers agreed that student 16 should be failed 
but he received a grade of “C” in August. The same was true of number 
22 except that his original mark was “D.” Three of the four readers 
agreed that number 35 should be marked “F” on the re-grading, but his 
original mark was “C.” This student might consider himself more fortu- 
nate than number 41, who, while he failed in August, received grades of 
“C,” “F,” “C” and “D” in the December grading. The table shows sev- 
eral other cases of marked variations. 


The change from hand-written themes to mimeographed copies may 
safely be assumed to have increased the average legibility of the essays, 
in which case, if handwriting is a factor, the re-gradings should show a 
trend toward higher marks. The reverse, however, is the case. Three 
readers failed more students the second time than the first and the fourth 
reader failed an equal number each time. The results seem to indicate, 
therefore, that students were not marked low in August because of poor 
handwriting or the illegibility of their papers. Forty of the fifty students 
whose papers were mimeographed and re-graded had passed the Subject A 
examination in August. A study of the re-classification due to the De- 
cember re-grading reveals that each reader failed fifteen per cent of the 
forty students who had passed the original test. It is mere coincidence 
that the percentage (fifteen) is the same for all four readers, since they 
did not all fail the same students. Of the ten who originally failed, the 
readers in December were willing to pass from ten to forty per cent. 
While the figures show that there is considerable consistency between the 
first and second series of marks assigned by a given reader, there is a 
wide variability between the different readers. Hence, the unreliability 
of the marks seems to lie in differences of opinion and in differences of 
standards among readers rather than in the fickleness of any one reader’s 
judgment from one grading to the next. 


In order to express in mathematical terms the degree of consistency 
in marking the papers, the several distributions of marks were correlated, 
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one against the other. The results are shown in Table II. It will be 
noted also that each re-grading was correlated with the combined judg- 
ments of the other three re-gradings in order to see how closely each 
grader agreed with the composite judgment of the other graders. There 
is a range in the correlations from .45 to .83 with a mean of .69+.05. 
The value .69 may be taken as the best available measure of the reliability 
of the essay test. It is in close agreement with the correlation of the 
original marks and the pooled judgments of the four readers (.68) but 
somewhat higher than the coefficient of reliability usually found for essay- 
type tests. Ruch’ summarizes the reliability of essay tests as follows: 
“In view of all the facts, we must conclude that the central tendency of 
the old-type examination is toward a reliability not far from .60 to .65; 
it is certainly less than .70 on the average.” 


Several explanations of the higher reliability obtained in this study 
suggest themselves at this point: (1) The four readers employed strict 
and uniform marking rules agreed upon in advance. This usually reduces 
the variability by a rather large per cent. (2) The readers in the present 
study realized the purpose of the re-grading and therefore may have exer- 
cised more care than might ordinarily be expected. (3) The readers were 
not personally acquainted with the students; hence favoritism, a factor 
commonly found in the class-room situation, played a less significant 
part in the present study. (4) There was less haste required in the second 
reading than in the first. On the whole, however, it appears that greater 
objectivity of marking is secured at the University of California in the 
grading of Subject A examinations than might be expected among English 
teachers generally in the marking of compositions. 


It was stated above that an objective-type test was also employed in 
the August examination. The test was made up by the department of 
Subject A and consisted of six parts, covering grammar, spelling, sentence- 
structure, punctuation, diction, and capitalization. The test was not unlike 
many published tests of the mechanics of English. Two successive samp- 
lings of one hundred papers each, treated by the split-halves correlation 
technique, yielded reliability coefficients of .90 and .95, respectively, after 
being corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula. 


Further comparisons of the two types of examinations led to the con- 
clusion that it would be desirable for the University to use a combination 
of the essay and objective-type tests in order that both knowledge of the 
mechanics of English and the ability to write correct English might be 
more accurately measured. 


1 Ruch, G. M., The Objective or New-Type Examination, p. 106. 
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TABLE I, 
MARKS ON ORIGINAL AND MIMEOGRAPHED PAPERS 
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. Taste II, 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN = AND DECEMBER GRADINGS 
INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN RE-GRADINGS 
Essay Test (August) vs. Reader No. 1 (December) 0.62 + .06 
Essay Test (August) vs. Reader No. 2 (December) 0.45 + .08 
Essay Test (August) vs. Reader No. 3 (December) 0.63 + .06 
Essay Test (August) vs. Reader No. 4 (December) 0.80 + .03 
Essay Test (August) vs. Four Readers pooled 0.68 + .05 
Reader No. 1 (December) vs. Reader No. 2 (December) 0.71 + .05 
Reader No. 1 (December) vs. Reader No. 3 (December) 0.80 + .03 
Reader No. 1 (December) vs. Reader No. 4 (December) 0.83 + .03 
Reader No. 1 (December) vs. Three Readers pooled 0.86 + .02 
Reader No, 2 (December) vs. Reader No. 3 (December) 0.66 + .05 
Reader No. 2 (December) vs. Reader No. 4 (December) 0.61 + .06 
Reader No. 2 (December) vs. Three Readers pooled 0.71 + .05 
Reader No. 3 (December) vs. Reader No. 4 (December) 0.81 + .03 
Reader No. 3 (December) vs. Three Readers pooled 0.83 + .03 
Reader No. 4 (December) vs. Three Readers pooled 0.84 + .03 





II. ESSAY-TYPE VERSUS OBJECTIVE-TYPE TESTS IN 
SUBJECT A EXAMINATIONS 


A pepeeeIOLLOWING a study of the reliability of examinations in 
{ AMIS Subject A at the University of California, an attempt was 
AYN made to determine to what extent objective-type tests of the 
| a mS) mechanics of the English language might be substituted for 
the traditional essay-type examination or theme. Both types 
of tests were administered in August, 1930, in the regular Subject A 
examination and a follow-up was made in the remedial course in Subject A 
offered the Fall Semester, 1930. Correlation of the objective and essay 
tests in the August examination yielded a coefficient of 0.51+.07. It 
should be remembered that in this instance a wide range of abilities was 
represented, since those who passed, as well as those who failed, were 
included. This low correlation would seem to indicate that the two types 
of tests were not measuring the same functions to any great extent. In 
view of the reliabilities, 0.90 and 0.69, respectively, for the objective-type 
and essay-type examinations, the limit of correlation for the two fallible 
measures would be 0.79. Interpretation, therefore, of the correlation of 
0.51 in terms of the limit 0.79 indicates somewhat closer relationship than 
might at first appear. 

Further correlations were computed to determine the relationship be- 
tween the pooled judgment of four re-gradings of a sample of fifty essays 
from the August examination and the original grades on the essay tests 
in August. The result was 0.68+.05. The relationship between the objec- 
tive test in August and the same pooled judgments is expressed by a cor- 
relation of 0.74+.04. In view of the probable errors, the difference be- 
tween the two correlations is not highly significant. 
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The essay and objective tests at the end of the remedial course in Sub- 
ject A, November, 1930, showed a relationship of 0.38.03 for 305 cases. 
This is much lower than might be expected, although it must be remem- 
bered that much selection had taken place meanwhile, the students in the 
remedial course in Subject A presumably being failures. 


As a final examination in the remedial course both essay- and object- 
type tests were administered, Form III of the Barrett-Ryan English Test 
being used. The correlation between the essay test and the final marks 
in the course was 0.76+.02 for 307 students. As a criterion by which to 
judge the validity of the various tests, a Composite Achievement Record 
was made consisting of three factors: (1) the average grade on weekly 
themes in the twelve-week course, (2) the mid-term marks, and (3) the 
final essay grades. The correlation between the final essay test and the 
Achievement Record was found to be 0.53+.03. Tables I and II show 
the several correlations which were computed. It should be noted that 
the correlation between the initial test in the course (Barrett-Ryan, Form 
II) and the final marks was 0.58+.02 for 377 cases. The correlation be- 
tween the initial test scores and the composite record of 327 students was 
0.70+.02. This compares very favorably with the correlation between 
the final essay and the composite record (0.53) and indicates that the 
initial test has fairly good predictive value. Considering that the students 
were a highly selected group, 1. e., failures in the Subject A examination, 
the application of Kelly’s' Formula for curtailed distributions reveals that 
0.81 is a fair estimate of the relationship that could be expected for a 
normal distribution of abilities. The fact that final marks were based 
largely upon the results of the final essay test explains a low correlation 
of 0.45+.03 between the final objective test and final marks. 


Consideration of all data reveals that most of the objective tests do not 
correlate sufficiently high with the essay examinations to conclude that 
the objective tests and the essay examinations measure the same functions 
and suggests the extreme difficulty of constructing objective tests to meas- 
ure composition ability. There is some evidence that the objective test 
used in the Subject A examination is a more valid test of the functions 
measured by the essay test than is the essay examination itself, since the 
former correlates 0.74+.04 with the pooled judgments of four readers 
while the latter correlates only 0.68+.05. Another result of the experi- 
ment was evidence on the part of the students of greater satisfaction with 
the use of the objective-type test since they seemed to place more confidence 
in the results and made much less complaint to the Subject A department 
than in previous years. The result of the study seems to indicate, how- 
ever, that a continuation of the use of both the essay- and the objective- 
type tests is to be recommended. Many other studies show the futility of 
attempting to secure from a single composition or theme an accurate 
measure of a student’s ability to write. It should also be pointed out that 
more accurate results might be obtained if the functions which are to be 





1 Kelly, T. L., Statistical Method, p. 225. 
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measured could be more clearly defined. Some fault was found with the 
method of administering tests, but this was due largely to the lack of 
provision for accurate facilities. In many of the examination rooms there 
was evidence of considerable crowding, and in many cases students were 
forced to find accommodations elsewhere at the expense of a considerable 
amount of time lost from the objective test. This factor seemed to operate 
to affect the validity of the objective test in the regular Subject A exam- 
ination. 


TABLE I. 
CORRELATIONS OF ESSAY AND OBJECTIVE TESTS 
Variable I Variable II N r PE. 
1. Essay test (August 15, 1930) _.......: California Objective test 
(August 15, 1930).................. 50 51+ .07 


2. Essay test (August 15, 1930) _...... Four judges pooled 
(December re-gradings)...... 50 68+ .05 


3. California Objective test Four judges pooled 
(August 15, 1930)_........................ (December re-gradings)...... 50 .74+ .04 
4. Final Essay test Final Objective test 
(November, 1930) ........................ Barrett-Ryan, Form III...... 305 38 + .03 
5. Essay test (January, 1931) ......... California Objective test 
(January, 1931) ...................... 501 48 + .02 
6. Objective test (August 30, 1930) Essay test 
Barrett-Ryan, Form II............... . (August 30, 1930)... 128 58 + .04 
Taste II. 


CORRELATIONS OF ESSAY AND OBJECTIVE EXAMINATIONS WITH 
FINAL MARKS AND WITH OTHER ACHIEVEMENT RECORDS 



































Variable I Variable II N r P.E. 

1. Final essay Final marks 307 76 + 02 
2. Final essay Composite record 307 53 + .03 
3. Initial test, Barrett-Ryan II........Final marks 337. 58+ 02 
4. Initial test, Barrett-Ryan III... Composite record 327 70 + 02 
5. Final test, Barrett-Ryan II..........Final marks 305 45 + .03 
6. Final test, Barrett-Ryan III... ..Composite record 305 43 + .03 

7. California Objective test 
(August 15) Composite record 103 38 + .06 

8. California Objective test 
(August 15) Final test, Barrett-Ryan III 102 51 + .05 
9. Final marks Composite record 308 83+ 01 
10. Initial test Mid-term mark 342 52 + .03 
11. Initial test Theme average 337. 54+ 03 
12. Initial test Final test 294 63 + .02 
13. Final essay Mid-term marks 307 0 3=—=46+.03 
14. Final test -Mid-term marks 302 34 = .03 
15. Final essay Theme average 307 51 + .03 
16. Final test Theme average 305 37 + 03 








17. Final essay Final objective 305 38 + .03 
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HREE Different Points of View with Regard to Organizing the 
PA REA Social Studies Curriculum. Opinion varies widely as to how 
NG 779)} social studies materials should be selected and organized for 
EX 35 junior high school pupils. In general these opinions fall into 
three main groups. In the first place, there are subject matter 
specialists who believe that they render greatest service when they pass 
on to their pupils a systematic organization of facts. They contend that 
the ability to solve contemporary social problems is acquired through 
rigorous discipline experienced in mastering well organized subject matter. 
Correlation between geography, history, civics, economics, or sociology is 
usually incidental to the mastery of the particular subject under considera- 
tion. 

There are, however, many teachers who believe that the traditional 
subjects do not function as they should in the junior high school of today. 
They contend that since knowledge in actual life is not separated into 
subject compartments it should not be separated in school. Teachers sub- 
scribing to this theory urge that certain aims be agreed upon and that 
materials from all the subjects be used to further these objectives. It is 
believed that geography, history, civics, economics, and sociology as such 
should be abandoned. This is generally known as the fusion or unified 
scheme. 


Waly 






JBL 


Development of the Los Angeles Plan 

The particular way in which the social studies have developed in 
Los Angeles makes it unwise to subscribe wholly to either of the two 
views described above. Elements of value are recognized’in each. The 
systematic and complete view which is obtained from studying carefully 
organized subject matter has much to contribute to a better understand- 
ing of life. The social studies subjects are not static but are constantly 
being revised in the light of current changes. The chief value in main- 
taining subject matter boundaries is found in the fact that each of the 
junior high school social studies subjects (history and geography) inter- 
prets social studies data from different points of view which should not 
be disregarded. For example, history emphasizes the evolution of men 
in their association together; geography emphasizes the relation of men 
to their physical environment. Each interpretation has a unique con- 
tribution to make in an appreciation and understanding: (1) of modern 
social problems, and (2) of how the present social organization came from 
the past. On the other hand, the subject matter of history can often be 
explained in terms of geography and vice versa. By allowing much liberty 
for correlation, the advantages of appealing to pupils’ varied interests 
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and the possibility of explaining important relationships vital to the under- 
standing of modern problems are made available. 

In view of the above considerations, the social studies teachers of 
Los Angeles have adopted an attitude of compromise between the extreme 
views of the subject matter specialist and the advocate of unification. An 
attempt is made to provide units of understanding that consist of related 
items revolving about a central core of subject matter. The scheme which 
has been adopted for the organization of our curriculum is known as 
integration.’ 


Outstanding Features of the Integrated Curriculum in Los Angeles. In 
accordance with the principle of integration there has been developed a 
scheme of core subjects with correlated materials for each of the three 
junior high school grades. In the seventh grade the core is regional 
geography of the world; in the eighth grade, United States history; in 
the ninth grade, early world history and a cultural story of modern nations. 


Seventh grade social studies give the pupil a knowledge of essential 
geographical facts. It also provides an understanding of how men are 
adapting themselves to their environment. Emphasis is placed upon the 
ways in which men satisfy their needs for food, clothing, shelter, tools, 
fuel, and luxuries. In studying each unit, the question is asked, What 
are the occupations of the people? 

The geography of this grade is treated from the regional rather than 
the political point of view. The first unit of the course involves a regional 
study of California which gives the pupils a knowledge of the state in 
which they live. The fact that California contains many different types 
of regions within its boundaries furnishes the basis for comparisons with 
other regions of the world. History is used to illustrate the fact that 
geography has an important influence on the lives of men. World friend- 
ship is taught through a study of the interdependence of the various 
regions. Music, art, and literature are included whenever they help to 
explain the characteristics of the peoples studied. 


In the eighth grade, citizenship is integrated with the story of the 
United States. Besides learning the simple story of our country, the 
pupils are expected to know how our rights and duties came to be, the 
factors upon which our rights depend, the main plan of our government, 
and our relation to neighbor nations. The story of California is studied 
in its relation to the story of the United States. Geography is used to 
explain many of the events of history. 


In the ninth grade the core subject is the story of civilization from 
the time of early man to the present, with an historical emphasis upon 
the period before 1789 and a cultural emphasis upon modern nations. The 
course retains the character of history but draws in some measure upon 
the fields of literature, music, art, government, economics, sociology, and 





1A discussion of integration as a principle to be followed in organizing the social 
studies is to be found in Daniel C. Knowlton’s History and the Other Social Studies in 
the Junior High School, Scribner’s, 1926, Chapter I. 
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geography in order to bring about an appreciation and understanding of 
the various peoples studied. This is decidedly a non-academic course in 
which the contributions to us of the different peoples of the world are 
emphasized. The stories of the Oriental and Latin American peoples are 
included, as well as the stories of England, France, Germany, and other 
European nations, 


Methods Used in Presenting Units of Instruction. As was stated before, 
instructional materials are organized as units of understanding. The pur- 
pose of each unit is to have the pupils acquire a new attitude toward the 
nature of human society and its evolution. Facts are drawn from any 
field if they are believed to be valuable in achieving the aim for the unit.’ 
In general the procedure followed in presenting the units of instruction 
can be summarized in four steps: (1) preliminary discussion, (2) develop- 
ing problems, (3) studying the materials and applying to activities, and 
(4) evaluating achievement. 


First Step. During the preliminary discussion a desire to master the 
new unit is created. Interests of the pupils are explored and the subject 
matter of the unit is related to them. New interests are also created. 
Inspired and directed by the teacher, the pupils are motivated by the 
urge of their own desires. Another purpose of the preliminary discussion 
is to give a general idea of the extent and character of the new unit so 
that pupils have an idea of “what it is all about.” The pupils understand 
how their present knowledge fits in with the general scheme of the new 
unit to be studied. In other words, the new unit is interpreted in terms 
of the pupils’ past experiences. In this connection pupils of less thorough 
study habits are stimulated to review previous units in order that they 
may understand the subject under discussion. 


The preliminary discussion is valuable to the teacher in finding out 
what information and appreciations each pupil has already acquired. It 
is the teacher’s aim to discover to some extent the needs of each individual 
in his class and to avoid teaching that which is already known. This 
step is characterized by much interest on the part of the pupils. The 
material is presented in the form of pictures, short stories or essays read 
by the teacher, a self-test, a class discussion, map study, exploration of a 
chart, an informal talk by the teacher, or any one of several other ways 
or possible combinations of these. Because of the nature of this step it 
is often necessary for the teacher to dominate the preliminary discussion 
more than any other step of the procedure. 


Second Step. During the second step, developing problems, the teacher 
and pupils analyze the unit to determine the most important problems in- 
volved. The problems are then stated in simple question form, since this 
procedure tends to give both the teacher and the pupil a clearer sense of 
direction. Answering these questions constitutes the aim for the unit. 
The concepts included in each question are thoroughly explained. The 





2 Morrison, H. C., The Practice of Teaching in Secondary Schools, University of 
Chicago Press, 1926, p. 18 ff. 
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pupils help to determine the kinds of information necessary to answer 
their questions. Suggestions are made as to where and how to find the 
necessary information in the textbook, library books, magazines, encyclo- 
pedias, and so forth. Committees are sent to the library to prepare lists 
of important books having to do with the questions at hand. 


Third Step. During the third step, studying the materials and applying 
to activities, the pupils find answers to the questions that have been asked. 
Since the pupils need direction in their search for data, assignments are 
provided. Definite methods of procedure are suggested and discussed. 
Making the assignment as well as developing problems is a co-operative 
enterprise in which the teacher and pupils share. The teacher’s assign- 
ment should be as elastic as possible and should contain many possible 
alternatives. Each pupil is given a chance not only to choose from the 
wide variety of suggestions made but also to substitute ideas of his own. 

The pupils ask questions, study charts and diagrams, talk with people 
who know about the subject and are interested in it, take notes on signifi- 
cant books, and reflect on what they discover. After the pupils have col- 
lected data from various sources, they are ready to bring them together to 
see what they mean and to determine the answers to their questions. 


In describing history in the junior high school, Knowlton says, “His- 
tory, then, in the junior high school, will consist of a series of pictures, 
each carefully pieced together like a mosaic. Each child will create his 
own masterpiece. He will paint the thing as he sees it.”* In order to 
realize this aim, each child should be given an opportunity to interpret the 
information of the printed page in terms of his own experience and under- 
standing. These pupil interpretations are often crude, but they are accept- 
able if they represent the best of which the child is capable. Sometimes 
they take the form of models of buildings or implements, of dolls dressed 
in the costumes of the period studied, of music, charts and cartoons, of 
debates, orations, original stories and plays, of tapestries and time lines, 
and so forth. 


With the above interpretation of the assignment, the class recitation 
becomes a “contribution recitation” in which each pupil brings his find- 
ings to the class. These findings are summarized, organized, and inte- 
grated with the findings of others. The recitation is a time when differ- 
ences are shared. Each pupil is expected to contribute a unique result— 
a fact or idea no one else has discovered. The pupil is encouraged to give 
his honest opinion in regard to any of the many problems that may arise 
during the course. Every one is, however, required to base his opinion 
upon facts. Pupils are made to realize that differences of opinion occur 
in regard to most of our important public questions; they realize that 
there are honest adherents to both sides. 


Fourth Step. The two-fold purpose of the fourth step, evaluating 
achievement, is to provide a means by which each pupil may judge his 


8 Knowlton, D. C., History and the Other Social Studies in the Junior High School, 
Scribner’s, 1926, p. 28. 
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own progress and to make it possible for the teacher to evaluate the 
results of his own teaching. By means of simple objective-type tests, 
pupils can judge whether or not they have sufficiently mastered the re- 
quired content of any given unit. Besides developing a critical sense, the 
self-test encourages independence and honesty of work on the part of the 
pupil. It also stimulates more thorough preparation of each unit. It may 
sometimes be used as a learning exercise in which the answers to the test 
are discussed in class, 


The teacher is expected to provide his own tests for judging the 
results of his teaching. New type tests, such as true-false, multiple choice, 
and completion, are utilized. Although it is recognized that it is difficult 
to test objectively reasoning ability, ideals, and attitudes, teachers are 
devising new type tests which attempt to test these qualities. For measur- 
ing the most important outcomes, particularly an understanding of the 
development of history, the essay examination is utilized in the form of 
thought-inspiring questions requiring discrimination, association-recall, 
judgment, and a sense of the chronological development of history. 

Published Course-of-Study Material. The course of study is intended 
to be a flexible instrument in the hands of the teacher. It should contain 
many valuable suggestions which allow choice in the selection of materials 
and methods to be used. At present, courses of study for the junior high 
school exist in two forms—outlines and individualized study plans. The 
courses of study in the seventh and eighth grades illustrate the way in 
which outlines have been used. They include a discussion of the aims and 
organization of each course together with suggestions concerning proce- 
dure, such as directed study, socialized procedure, and differentiating for 
ability groups. The major part of the course of study is an outline of 
work for each unit of instruction. The outline suggests the subject matter 
that may well be included within each unit. Its particular value to the 
teacher lies in the fact that the materials of the textbook are organized 
according to the units of instruction as outlined by the course of study. 


The study plans for the ninth grade social studies course are a success- 
ful innovation in course-of-study writing. Lack of space prevents a 
detailed description, but in brief they include the following characteristics. 


1. They present the course of study directly to pupils rather than to teachers, as 
is the traditional practice. They assume, therefore, the form of a pupil’s 
manual with suggested learning goals and plans. 

2. They provide for individualized instruction. In the three assignments included, 
the differences between slow, average, and fast children are recognized. Varied 
exercises within each of the assignments provide still greater opportunities for 
adapting the course to individual needs. No two pupils need necessarily do 
exactly the same assignment. There is a wide variety of choice, supervised 
always, of course, by the teacher. 


3. They suggest much socialized procedure by giving examples of ways for 
carrying out various types of class discussions and group projects. 
4. They provide for supervised study when materials are gathered for the solu- 


tion of problems. The pupil is made conscious of efficient methods when the 
text and reference materials are studied. 
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5. Annotated bibliographies appear with each unit of instruction. These are an- 
notated for the purpose of stimulating interest. 


6. The study plans are printed in manual form and each teacher of the ninth 
grade course is provided with a classroom set of forty copies. In form they 
differ from the ordinary workbook in that they are not consumable. 


A teacher’s manual for the ninth grade social studies course is now in 
preparation. It will be based on an analysis made of the various diffi- 
culties which teachers encountered in the use of the study plans. Diffi- 
culties were collected by means of personal interviews and written corre- 
spondence with ninth grade teachers of the city. The plans were observed 
in classroom use. After the difficulties had been assembled, they were 
classified into four main groups, according to the four-step teaching pro- 
cedure upon which the study plans are based. These difficulties were 
reduced in number to thirty-five. 

A list of the thirty-five difficulties, classified according to the four-step 
teaching procedure, was sent to each ninth grade social studies teacher. 
Each teacher was asked to submit methods and devices found helpful in 
overcoming the difficulties listed. Assuming that each teacher would 
respond, the difficulties were divided among all the ninth grade social 
studies teachers of the city. Methods and devices were also collected by 
means of personal interviews with teachers and classes. 


Teachers are encouraged to make as many and as varied contributions 
to the development of the course of study as their time and interest will 
permit. Teachers’ contributions in the form of tests, suggestions for intro- 
ducing or handling any given unit of the course, and the like are kept on 
file in the office of the curriculum specialist, where they are available to 
all teachers of the city. The best of these, and those which offer sug- 
gestions for the solution of problems which seem to be common to most 
of the teachers of the system, are published, either in mimeographed or 
printed form. The most outstanding of these teachers’ contributions is 
the one on The Story of the Oriental Peoples, which is now being used 
as text material in the A9 story of civilization course. 





THE EFFECT OF CERTAIN ACTIVITIES ON 
SCHOLARSHIP IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


WILLIAM R. HURLEY 
Longfellow Junior High School, Fresno 


HIS study seeks to ascertain the relation between scholarship 
and the time spent in certain activities by junior high school 
pupils. In doing this an effort has been made to answer the 
following questions: 





1. What is the relation between scholarship and the time spent in preparation of 
school subjects ? 


2. What is the relation between scholarship and the time spent in extra-curricular 
activities ? 

3. What is the relation between scholarship and the time spent in work outside 
of school hours? 


4. What is the relation between scholarship and the time spent in sleep? 
5. What is the relation between scholarship and the time spent in unorganized 
activities ? 

The Questionnaire. It was decided to ask a group of pupils attending 
Longfellow Junior High School at Fresno to keep an account of their 
activities and the time spent in sleep for seven days. The questionnaire 
was so arranged that the time in hours and minutes could be given daily 
for the several activities. 

The questionnaire was headed, “A Study of the Activities of Long- 
fellow Junior High School Students,” in order to obviate the possible ten- 
dency of students to put emphasis on any particular activity. There were 
no names given by students answering the questionnaire, but each ques- 
tionnaire was numbered. The number gave the key to the pupil’s name, 
which was necessary to tabulate grades and for the purpose of segregation. 
The list of names was destroyed as soon as this information was obtained. 

Selecting the Group. The questionnaire was given to sixty members 
of each of the three classes of the school. The group was represented by 
approximately an equal number of boys and girls. The group was further 
divided into those students who have a record of less than 90 I. Q.; those 
who have an I. Q. of 90-110; and those with an I. Q. of 110 or more. The 
students’ I. Q. and subject grades were obtained from the guidance and 
grade cards. 

Presenting the Questionnaire. It was decided to divide the total group 
of one hundred and eighty students into groups of fifteen for any given 
week. Care was used to select a typical week. Each question was ex- 
plained and the reason for the questionnaire was given. Emphasis was 
placed upon the fact that there was no examination in connection with 
the questionnaire, or that there was any desire to know anything regarding 
the individual for personal reasons. If any difficulties were encountered in 
answering the questions, the students were urged to ask advice of the 
counselor or the writer. The home-room teachers were asked to check on 
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the work each day to the extent of asking the students if their question- 
naires were completed to date. While one hundred and eighty question- 
naires were involved in the study, it was planned to use only one hundred 
and thirty-five students. The extra questionnaires were given to allow for 
students leaving school, illness, accidents or failures. 


The questionnaire requested the following information : 
Time spent in regular class work in school. 

Time allowed for study in regular school hours. 

Time spent in extra-curricular activities. 

Time spent in study of school work outside of school hours. 
Time spent in going to and from school. 

Time spent in paid employment before and after school. 
Time spent in work about the home. 

Time given to private lessons. 

Time spent in playing games, etc., outside of school. 

10. Time given to social service activities. 

11. Time spent at meals. 

12. Time spent in sleep. 

13. Time spent in places of amusement. 

14. Time spent in pleasure reading outside of school. 

15. Time spent in miscellaneous activities. 


CONUS wp 


Reliability of the Study. The method used in presenting the question- 
naire gave it much of the value of the interview technique. The students 
were given to understand that they had been selected because of their 
general reputation for reliability. There was emphasis put upon the fact 
that no name was to appear on the questionnaire and that there was no 
desire to know anything of a personal nature concerning any individual. 
A frank statement of the reason for the questionnaire was given to all 
concerned. An effort was made to impress upon the minds of the students 
that the reliability of the study depended upon the accuracy with which 
each student did his or her part. A check was made on each question- 
naire daily. The amount of interest developed by the group in the success 
of the study insured reasonable accuracy of the time allowed to the differ- 
ent activities. 

Average Scholarship Grades. There is a five-point scale of grade mark- 
ing used at the Longfellow Junior High School. The highest is “Superior” 
or a grade of One; “Above Average,” or a grade of Two; “Average,” or a 
grade of Three; “Below Average,” or a grade of Four; “Not Passing,” 
or a grade of Five. Only academic grades were considered in the study, 
and the average scholarship grade for the students involved was found to 
be “Three.” 

Zero Time Given to Activities. In all cases where the relation of 
scholarship to activities was considered, those students who reported no 
time for the activity concerned were given zero time for that particular 
activity. 

Certain Activities Combined. To determine the effect on scholarship 
of time spent in work, the time spent in paid employment and that in work 
about the home were combined. To determine the effect of time spent 
in unorganized activities on scholarship the total time spent in play, places 
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of amusement, reading for pleasure and in miscellaneous activities was 
considered. 


Results of the Study 


Seventh grade students who spent the least amount of time in study outside of 
school hours received the highest average scholarship grade. 

Eighth grade students who spent the least amount of time in study outside of 
school hours received the lowest average scholarship grade. 

Ninth grade students who spent the least amount of time in study outside of 
school hours received the lowest average scholarship grade. (See Table I.) 

Seventh grade students who spent the least amount of time in extra-curricular 
activities received the lowest average scholarship grade. 

There was no significant difference in the time spent in extra-curricular activities 
by eighth grade students whose average scholarship grade was “One,” “Two,” or 
“Three.” 

Ninth grade students who spent the greatest amount of time in extra-curricular 
activities received the lowest average scholarship grade. (See Table II.) 

Seventh grade students who spent the least amount of time in work outside of 
school received the lowest average scholarship grade. 

Eighth grade students who spent an excessive amount of time in work received 
the lowest average scholarship grade. 

Ninth grade students who spent an excessive amount of time in work outside of 
school received the lowest average scholarship grade. (See Table III.) 

Seventh grade students who spent the least amount of time in sleep received 
the highest average scholarship grade. 

There was no significant difference in the time spent in sleep by eighth and 
ninth grade students whose average scholarship grade was “One,” “Two,” or Three.” 
(See Table IV.) 

Seventh grade students who spent an excessive amount of time in unorganized 
activities received the lowest average scholarship grade. 

Eighth grade students who spent an excessive amount of time in unorganized 
activities received the lowest average scholarship grade. 

Ninth grade students who spent the greatest amount of time in unorganized 
activities received the highest average scholarship grade. (See Table V.) 


General Findings 
1. There was a tendency for students who spent the least amount of time in study 
outside of school hours to receive the lowest average scholarship grades. 
2. The time spent in extra-curricular activities had no definite effect on average 
scholarship grades. 
3. There was a tendency for students who spent an excessive amount of time in 
work outside of school hours to receive the lowest average scholarship grades. 
The time spent in sleep had no tendency to affect average scholarship grades. 
There was a tendency for students who spent an excessive amount of time in 
unorganized activities to receive the lowest average scholarship grades. 


it > 


Taste I. 
RELATION OF SCHOLARSHIP TO THE AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT 
IN STUDY OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL HOURS 
Hours per Week Given to Study Outside of School 


Average Grade in Seventh Grade Eighth Grade Ninth Grade 

Academic Subjects Average S. D. Average S.D. Average S. D. 
. "S| Seer 1.89 2.47 2.09 1.97 4.04 3.44 
ys 2 | Seow 2.09 1.47 3.33 3.18 6.33 2.39 
BBP OR BDivwiienncctiasinaies 1.23 46 3.93 4.59 581 4.33 


This table should be read as follows: Seventh grade students with an average 
academic grade of 3 to 3.9 spent an average of 1.89 hours per week in study outside 
of school hours. The standard deviation is 2.47. Grade Code: 3= Average; 
2= Above Average; 1 = Superior. 
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TABLE II. 


RELATION OF SCHOLARSHIP TO THE AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT 
IN EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Hours per Week Given to Extra-curricular Activities 


Average Grade in Seventh Grade Eighth Grade Ninth Grade 

Academic Subjects Average S. D. Average S. D. Average S.D. 
SII I iiteicisichsiieciveeneess 79 1.38 1.57 2.29 2.93 3.44 
ii saecine 97 1.31 1.12 2.23 56 72 
a 2.39 2.40 1.27 1.85 1.95 1.91 


This table should be read as follows: Seventh grade students with an average 
academic grade of 3 to 3.9 spent an average of .79 hours per week in extra-curricular 
activities. The standard deviation is 1.38. Grade Code: 3= Average; 2—= Above 
Average; 1 = Superior. 


Taste III. 


RELATION OF SCHOLARSHIP TO THE AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT 
IN WORK OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 


Hours per Week Given to Work Outside of School 


Average Grade in Seventh Grade Eighth Grade Ninth Grade 

Academic Subjects Average S. D. Average S. D. Average S.D. 
TT 7.91 8.41 14.72 6.80 13.07 8.05 
EE 7.23 3.31 9.59 6.90 9.66 5.70 
A 9.40 4.77 8.78 4.50 8.99 2.83 


This table should be read as follows: Seventh grade students with an average 
academic grade of 3 to 3.9 spent an average of 7.91 hours per week in work. The 
standard deviation is 8.41. Grade Code: 3==Average; 2—Above Average; 1= 
Superior. 


TasLe IV. 


RELATION OF SCHOLARSHIP TO THE AMOUNT OF TIME 
SPENT IN SLEEP 


Hours per Week Given to Sleep 


Average Grade in Seventh Grade Eighth Grade Ninth Grade 

Academic Subjects Average S. D. Average S.D. Average S.D. 
eae 68.27 5.75 65.34 5.72 63.48 5.68 
BN adibititisiinlasanccssitinl 69.63 6.50 67.97 3.53 65.45 7.22 
1 | _eeenreae: 67.23 2.22 66.87 5.59 64.34 3.87 


This table should be read as follows: Seventh grade students with an average 
academic grade of 3 to 3.9 spent an average of 68.27 hours per week in sleep. The 
standard deviation is 5.75. Grade Code: 3—Average; 2—= Above Average; 1= 
Superior. 


TABLE V. 


RELATION OF SCHOLARSHIP TO THE AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT 
IN UNORGANIZED ACTIVITIES 


Hours per Week Given to Unorganized Activities 


Average Grade in Seventh Grade Eighth Grade Ninth Grade 

Academic Subjects Average S. D. Average S. D. Average S.D. 
Ee 48.03 11.15 4245 13.75 41.59 11.05 
RR iechinicicndintenniam 47.22 9.85 4489 9.30 43.85 7.50 
| TTT 41.16 9.09 42.72 1.38 44.59 10. 


This table should be read as follows: Seventh grade students with an average 
academic grade of 3 to 3.9 spent an average of 48.03 hours per week in unorganized 
activities. The standard deviation is 11.15. Grade Code: 3—= Average; 2—= Above 
Average; 1 = Superior. 



































A PREFACE TO PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL PRINCIPALS* 


CHARLES E. RUGH, Chairman 
University of California, Berkeley 


ROFESSIONAL ethics is a very lively topic in all of the 
professions. . There are a number of contributing causes. The 
most important one at present is the rapidly increasing self- 
consciousness of the organizations of the different professions. 
Another cause is the confusion and uncertainty concerning 
moral standards. A third contributing cause is the current confusion con- 
cerning the nature, functions, and values of the subject of ethics. The 
doctrine of evolution placed man in the realm of nature, and it was in- 
evitable that the scientific method would be applied to the problems of 
ethics. Up to date, this method has failed. All of these causes are pecu- 
liarly operative in the field of education. 

The increasing differentiation of educational functions is making the 
work of the principal increasingly difficult and important. Under these 
changing circumstances, it is quite impossible and, of course, undesirable 
to formulate any rigid prescriptions concerning the principalship. But for 
these very same reasons it is important to work out some formulas and 
interpretations of the rights and corresponding duties of principals. These 
interpretations and formulations must be consistent with the functions of 


the public schools, and also with the status of the principal in public 
schools. 





The Status of the Principal 

In California the public school principal is a state official. Principals hold a 
state credential, and are state employed. They are therefore subject to all the general 
regulations of state officials. 

The unique and distinguishing status of the public school principal is determined 
by the nature, functions, and values of the public schools. Concerning these, there 
are conflicting opinions and doctrines. The newer theories of persons and institu- 
tions have led to new insight into the functional origin of the school. This is a 
primary source of some of the present confusions. 

The Nature of the Public Schools, Functionally the school originates in the 
intent of the pupil to attend. Contrary to common belief and common talk, the 
school does not originate in the school law, nor the school department, nor in the 
desire of the parents, but does originate in the will of the pupil. 

1. The pupil intends to attend in both senses. In the first place, the pupil tends 
—wills—to place himself in the presence of the teacher. In the second place 
the pupil intends to attend to the leadership of the teacher. In the third 
place, this attention to the leadership leads the pupil to attend to the specific 
school objectives and procedures. 

2. The will of the pupil to attend is matched by the good will of the teacher. 
The teacher wills to help the pupil be good in attendance and good in his work. 





*A report of the Committee on Professional Ethics and Relations, presented at the 
annual convention of Secondary School Principals, Santa Cruz, March 30, 1931. Other 
members of the Committee, besides Chairman Rugh, were: Lois M. Bennink, Lancaster ; 
J. Leslie Cutler, Céronado; James Davis, Hollister; Harry W. Jones, Piedmont; Victor 
A. Rohrer, Lodi; and Clarence R. Swenson, San Diego. 
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3. These two origins are personal. The school as an institution originates by the 
reciprocal co-operation of pupil and teacher in the joint adventures or proce- 
dures of the school. 

The Functions of the Public School. Quite consistent with this newer insight 
into the origin of the public school, the department of superintendence have adopted 
a new formulation for objectives. 

“The general objectives of all education may be stated as follows: 

1. To promote the development of an understanding and an adequate evalua- 
tion of the self. 

2. To promote the development of an understanding and an appreciation of 
the world of nature. 

3. To promote the development of an understanding and an appreciation of 
organized society. 

4. To promote the development of an appreciation of the force of law and of 
love that is operating universally.” 


The Values of Education. The values in education are determined by the degree 
of achievement of personality in each pupil and the institutional progress in each of 
the institutions in which the pupil is a co-operating member. 


The Functions of the School Principal 


1. The supreme function of the school principal is to provide that professional 
leadership that will promote the development of the institutional unity of all 
persons involved in the particular school. This supreme function is operative 
in every professional act of the principal. 

2. The intermediate function of the school principal is the supervision of every 
school function. This implies that the principal has (1) superior vision or 
professional spirit; (2) professional knowledge of the ways and means of 
schooling ; and (3) the professional skills involved. At the present time, larger 
emphasis is upon the supervision and improvement of instruction. However, 
this is only one of the supervisory functions. Perhaps it is the most important. 

3. The immediate function of the principal is administrative. The principal must 
start and keep the school machinery going. However, this administrative 
function, because it is immediate, tends to absorb the whole of attention and 
when this occurs the principal is reduced to a mechanic and the professional 
functions tend to disappear. 


The Relationships of the Principalship 


In human affairs functions and relationships are reciprocal, but in education 
functions are determinative because the schools exist for the welfare of the pupils as 
persons and as members of the different institutions. If the above analysis be correct 
and workable, then the functions of the principal in regard to relationships may be 
set forth under three heads: (1) direct personal relationships, as that of person 
with person; (2) representative relationships, where the principal represents the 
State, the department, the superintendent, in relation to the persons under him, and 
vice versa; (3) delegated relationships, in which the principal is delegated to repre- 
sent a third party. 


Professional Ethics 


The National Education Association and the state associations have formulated 
codes of professional ethics. These are very general and are not intended to apply 
particularly to principals. 

The National Education Association has recently published a bulletin on Ethics 
in the Teaching Profession, Research Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 1, January, 1931. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has given us an official definition of a 
profession : 

“A vocation involving relations to the affairs of others of such a nature as to 
require for its proper conduct an equipment of learning or skill, or both, and to 
warrant the community in making restrictions in respect to its exercise.” 
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There are two correlative problems involved in the formulation of a code of 
ethics for the principal. The first one, of course, will be the listing and classifica- 
tion of these different relationships named above. The second is the re-interpreta- 
tion of the definitions and codes of professional ethics applicable to education in 
general in such a way that they will apply to the relationships outlined. It is there- 
fore recommended by the present committee that a committee be appointed to work 
out these problems and formulate a report upon the principles and procedures from 
the standpoint of the ethics of the profession of the principalship. 


THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 


N. P. NEILSON 
Chief, Division of Health and Physical Education, 
California State Department of Education 


HE introduction of physical education as a requirement for 
all of the pupils attending the elementary and secondary 
schools creates the problem of professional preparation of 
physical education teachers. During the last two decades many 
states have passed laws and several state boards of education 

have passed rules making physical education instruction compulsory in the 
schools. In the absence of state rules or laws, city boards of education 

have taken the initiative with the same or similar results. This movement 
is still on the ascendency, and we may, with confidence, expect our prob- 

lem of preparing teachers for this work to become more and more im- 

portant. 

Type of Training Needed in Physical Education. The type of physical 
education program existing in the public schools determines to a large 
extent the type of instructors sought by administrative authorities. Teacher 
training institutions are responsive to this demand, and rightly so; other- 
wise, how would their product be placed? Schools which specialize in a 
few sports for the few desire the coach type of instructor who can produce 
winning teams in interscholastic competition. On the other hand, schools 
which try to include many activities for the large majority of students, 
and specially adapted activities for the handicapped according to individual 
needs, will continue to demand the well-trained and broadly-trained physi- 
cal education teacher. It is, therefore, imperative that the public schools, 
the universities, and the State department of education work together in 
the formulation of a desirable State program of physical education and a 
teacher preparation program which will make it effective. 

Men teachers and women teachers need to be trained for part-time 
and full-time positions in elementary and secondary schools. The great 
majority of teachers in the elementary schools are women, and especially 
is this true in schools where the seventh and eighth grades are not in- 
cluded. The problem of preparing teachers of physical education for ele- 
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mentary schools is limited almost wholly to that of training women. In 
the secondary schools, boys should be taught by men, and girls by women; 
yet, their preparation is very similar, differing somewhat in the activities, 
but being practically identical in the basic sciences, professional courses in 
education, and in the general courses in physical education and health. 
Whether a teacher teaches physical education part-time or full-time, the 
professional courses required for that teacher, to be adequately trained, 
are about the same. The teacher needs to know practically as much 
physiology, sociology, and psychology whether she teaches ten pupils or 
one hundred pupils. If we assume that every child has the right to be 
taught by a well prepared teacher we imply that a teaching minor in physi- 
cal education must include all the essential elements, and we also assume 
that no teacher will be assigned to teach in this field who does not have 
either a minor or major in physical education. 


Period of Training. How long does it take to train a physical educa- 
tion teacher? This question can not be answered with certainty. We 
may conclude, however, that the time required should be no less than that 
prescribed for other teachers teaching academic subjects in the same school 
level. If five years of college preparation are necessary to train English 
teachers, then five years are most certainly necessary for physical educa- 
tion teachers. There are no valid arguments supporting the thesis that 
the length of time should be different for men than for women. 


Courses of Study. How many courses are necessary to include the 
content materials which will prepare a student for effective leadership as 
a teacher of physical education in the public schools? What names shall 
these courses be given? How much credit should each carry? What year 
placement seems most desirable? These are questions of great import. 
California has made a beginning in the attempted answer to these ques- 
tions through the publication of Bulletin E-1, A Curriculum for the Pro- 
fessional Preparation of Physical Education Teachers for Secondary 
Schools. This bulletin includes a five-year curriculum and indicates for 
each course the year placement, credit hour value, content outline, recom- 
mended texts, and recommended references. A companion bulletin is con- 
templated which will outline in the same way the courses which seem 
pertinent to the preparation of the general elementary teacher so that she 
will be competent to teach the physical education activities in the ele- 
mentary program. 


Certsfication of teachers is a function of the State. The training of 
teachers is the function of colleges and universities. The State, in order 
to guarantee good teachers for every school, must exercise the function of 
approval of the teacher preparation curricula and should refuse to cer- 
tificate teachers prepared in institutions which fail to meet minimum 
standards. The future may find these standards determined as they relate 
to quality and quantity of faculty, quality and quantity of facilities, and 
the names and content of courses included in the training program. 








AN INTELLIGENT PROGRAM OF VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE NEEDED 


F. MELVYN LAWSON 
Sacramento High School 


AIODAY is a day of problems, and suggested solutions; a day of 
deep-seated ills, and theoretical medicinal remedies; a day of 
economic, social, and political dislocation, and hosts of sug- 
gested adjustments. To discuss all of these universal ailments, 
their causes and suggested means of elimination, would require 
untold knowledge and infinite space. A discussion of only one of these 
maladies taxes to the utmost the best intellects mankind has to offer. Never- 
theless, it is through a discussion of these problems, however inadequate 
our efforts, that the wheels of progress are set in motion. 

One of the greatest problems of current nature confronting the world 
in general and the United States in particular is that of employment, 
or rather the lack of it. This lack of work, and the suffering, both mental 
and physical, which results from such a condition constitutes one of the 
major economic “pains” within the body of organized society today. Tem- 
porary relief, cures and panaceas have been suggested by eminent business 
men, lawyers, engineers, and college professors. Most of these sugges- 
tions have been widely discussed in intellectual circles, and either praised, 
ridiculed, or dismissed for lack of sound basis. All of these suggestions 
perhaps are good and deserve some place in our consideration, yet none, 
I believe, has touched upon a very fundamental phase of the problem 
which must be attacked if any permanent solution is to be reached. That 
phase of the problem is the need for an intelligent program of vocational 
guidance in our schools for the purpose of securing a better preparation 
for, and distribution of, workmen in the various phases of occupational 
life throughout our country. 

In discussing the relationship between vocational guidance and the 
unemployment problem, I do not mean to imply that such guidance is a 
sure cure for unemployment. Neither do I believe that it alone will pro- 
duce miraculous adjustments of our industrial dislocations in a short time, 
nor that there is not need for a decided modification of our present eco- 
nomic system if we are to guarantee jobs. Rather that such guidance, if 
begun and developed to its fullest extent, will constitute one factor of the 
many factors involved in solving the unemployment dilemma. 

Effects of the Industrial Revolution. Our present economic situation 
has grown out of the baffling intricacies of the industrial revolution. This 
industrial revolt, with its inception in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
brought with it a multitude of new conditions, two of which will bear 
special consideration, namely, urbanization and specialization, 

With the invention of power driven machinery it became necessary to 
place this mechanism near the spot where power could be generated. The 
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result was a change from a relatively placid agrarian life with a minimum 
of economic opportunities to a roaring urban existence fraught with multi- 
fold possibilities for occupational decision and increasingly complex situa- 
tions and problems. 


Not only did this great industrial change urbanize the world, and with 
that urbanization bring social, economic, and political problems of untold 
complexity, but it also demanded that the workman engage in an economic 
competition which called for an increasingly high degree of proficiency in 
a special field of endeavor. In other words, in the ability of a workman 
to specialize in a minute division of industrial life, lay his chance for suc- 
cess or failure in making a living. 


Results of Occupational Ignorance 

This grouping of workmen in cities and the attending division and 
re-division of workmanship had its effect upon the number of occupations 
available to the eligible workman. Where one occupation had existed be- 
fore the age of industrialism, a hundred now sprang into being; each car- 
ried with it its retinue of requirements, qualifications, remuneration, and 
possibilities for advancement. However, this rapid multiplication of voca- 
tions was not followed by a corresponding dissemination of knowledge 
among prospective workmen regarding the various qualifications requisite 
for success in these occupations. Not only were occupational advantages 
multiplied for the job seeker, but ignorance regarding such occupations 
correspondingly increased, paradoxical though this may seem. However, 
such a statement does not seem so contradictory when we realize that this 
is an age when we see the finished product, not how it is made; an age 
which is interested in quantity, size, price, and utility, and not concerned 
with the causes, effects, and relationships of the social ingredients which 
go to make up these factors; an age that wants to see results, not how or 
at what price they are obtained. This thinking of life and industry only 
in terms of results or finished products, when coupled with the fact that 
practically every available minute of one’s time is taken with earning a 
living, commercialized amusements, schooling—which has given little atten- 
tion to occupational guidance—eating and sleeping, is ample proof of the 
reason why one has no time to investigate the various lines of work in 
which he might best place himself. The result is, instead of pondering 
from a relatively early age on life’s greatest mystery, the future, individuals 
drift complacently into the stormy sea of full-time occupational eligibility 
without mast, compass, rudder, and upon seeing the tremendous difficulties 
confronting them if they venture further uncharted, anchor in the first 
available cove and remain there, hoping that circumstance will bring about 
a change of position. Or, as is too often the case, the individual feels him- 
self “called” to a certain vocation, and without waiting to investigate the 
authenticity of the “call” proceeds to prepare for a vocation with little or 
no knowledge of the fundamental requirements, qualifications, need, or 
possibilities for success or advancement in that vocation. Such blind 
groping or guess-work on the question of one’s life career leads to an over- 
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supply in many occupations, inadequate training, changing from one job 
to another in an attempt to find proper placement, specialization in work 
later made useless by a machine, discouragement, failure, and unemploy- 
ment. 


How can vocational guidance aid in eliminating these problems and 
thus lessen the probability of unemployment because of them? It seems 
that there are some half-dozen ways in which occupational directing will 
help us to understand our present economic structure, and through such 
an understanding aid in laying the foundation for some semblance of order 
in our present industrial system. 


Early Perspective of Occupational Field. Guidance brings thought of 
the necessity for preparing for one’s life work at an early age. An early 
understanding of the individual’s economic responsibility to society cannot 
help bring with it an understanding of the need for a sincere consideration 
of a life vocation. Thus, as a result of guidance, the objective is set at a 
comparatively early age, the general fundamental bases of the contemplated 
work are studied, and preparation tends to become definite. Consequently, 
leaders in the various occupations would be able to ascertain the need for, 
preparation, and number of young persons fitting themselves for a par- 
ticular line of work, and on the basis of this knowledge discourage or 
encourage such preparation. 


Guidance gives the prospective workman a perspective of the field of 
occupations. That is, it gives a young person some insight to the rela- 
tionships in industrial, occupational, and professional life. The motorman 
ceases to be an individual who collects nickels and dimes and clangs a 
bell at every corner, and becomes a vital force in our intricate system of 
urban transportation. The caretaker of the city streets ceases to be a 
mere “street sweeper” and becomes the respected means by which our 
public thoroughfares are kept well lighted, clean, and free from impedi- 
ments. Such a perspective would tend to make one conscious of the need 
for a serious consideration of our whole economic system and the in- 
dividual’s relation to it. Furthermore, a perspective of the relationships 
of occupations makes it possible for the individual to choose a vocation 
of stability and relative permanence, thus tending to aid in preventing 
occupational mal-adjustments, waste in preparation, preparation for “dying 
jobs,” and an unequal distribution of individuals to jobs. All of these 
tend to increase the unemployment dilemma. 


Finding One’s Proper Level. Then again, guidance aids one in finding 
his proper “level” in a desired occupation. The day is past when one 
prepares for a general vocation. For example, fifty years ago, when one 
spoke of preparing for dentistry the title of his intended vocation was 
fairly clear. Today such a title is extremely vague. He no longer pre- 
pares to be a dentist, but rather seeks to qualify as a particular kind of 
dentist. He fits himself to be a dental instructor, laboratory specialist, 
oral surgeon, orthodontist, X-ray specialist, exodontist, dental mechanic, or 
diagnostician. Thus we might go on with all lines of work, for practically 
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every vocation, be it of a professional, skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled 
nature, is divided into comparatively innumerable departments, phases 
or levels of work, each one a necessary part to the whole, yet isolated in 
a sense and requiring special training. Through an intelligent program 
of guidance in our schools it would be possible for the individual to get 
some conception of the many levels of particular vocations in the light 
of his known vocational desires and abilities. Thus it would be possible 
early in his training to prepare definitely for that level. Such a preparation 
would have a tendency to eliminate “crowding” or oversupply in certain 
levels, and through a better distribution would aid in reducing discourage- 
ment, failure, and shifting of occupations because of an early mal-adjust- 
ment caused by vocational guess-work. In this way guidance would serve 
as an advisory aid toward getting persons into levels consistent with their 
abilities, and as a result would tend to reduce discouragement, the feeling 
of inferiority, failure, and “quitting the job.” 

Occupational Placement. Then again, guidance would create interest 
in the problem of occupational placement and would lead to intelligently 
conducted occupational surveys and job analyses of world scope. The 
information obtained, when placed in the hands of the directors of the 
guidance program, might be used as a basis for controlling to a large 
extent the distribution of individuals in occupational levels. The influence 
such a control would have in effecting a better economic and vocational 
adjustment is hard to overemphasize. 


Sources of Authority Needed. Next, guidance would tend to set up 
authorities on the supply and demand in vocational fields. It would set 
up centers which would act as sources of information on the characteristics 
and requirements (mental, physical, social) necessary for success in the 
various phases of our complex occupational life. In addition, in the light 
of the individual case at hand, it would give advice as to where the com- 
paratively best sources of training could be secured in a particular field 
after the choice of career has been made. Any doubt as to the need for 
such sources of authority is soon dispelled upon discussing this subject 
with any normal student of high school or even junior high school age. 
Such a discussion will prove unquestionably that our young people are 
literally hungry for such information. 


Coérdination Between Man and Job. Lastly, a system of guidance 
would act as a great instrument of codrdination between man and job. 
At present, man is separated from his rightful perfect vocational adjust- 
ment by a yawning chasm. It is up to man to utilize the forces at hand 
in setting up a thorough-going system of vocational guidance which will 
aid in bridging that chasm. Man will be happy, prosperous, and harmoni- 
ous with his fellow-man to the degree in which he is vocationally adjusted. 
Someone has said that the three greatest problems of youth are to find his 
mate, find his job, and find his philosophy of life. Guidance will facilitate 
finding the job, and in my humble judgment when that is found success- 
fully, it generally will aid in finding the other two. 
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The task of putting into effect such a thorough-going system of guid- 
ance seems, at first glance, to be impeded by insurmountable difficulties. 
The world proportions of such a problem and the mechanism necessary 
to put such a tremendous undertaking into execution would seem to defy 
human effort. However, it does not become so overwhelming when we 
remember that we can approach the solution of any problem of world 
scope only when there is a fervent demand for a solution of that problem 
on the part of individuals and local agencies. Real local interest will 
before long become state interest. State interest soon becomes national in 
character, and later becomes a part of our international thinking. There- 
fore it is certain that the dissemination of information regarding the poten- 
tialities bound up in the guidance program will stimulate that individual 
and local interest so necessary for national and international action. 





Man has the instrumentalities at hand to put into effect a thorough- 
going system of occupational guidance. The United States, with its posi- 
tion in the vanguard of public education, has an excellent opportunity to 
conduct a truly noble experiment, and from such an experiment we can 
amass vocational information which may be used by community, state, 
nation, and world, to secure a better industrial and occupational adjust- 
ment. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICE 
CHARLES J. WILLIAMSON 
Balboa High School, San Francisco 
HE purpose of this article is to describe the system of accounting for 
. y) school funds in operation at the Balboa High School in San Francisco. 
by, ») The writer has served as faculty adviser on student body finances for 
ie the past two and one-half years. A system of accounting was devised 
\e H} and installed and improved from time to time as the occasion seemed 
to warrant. The fact that the cafeteria is not a student body venture 
requires a dual system of accounting. 

The administration of the school is committed to the policy that all funds col- 
lected within the school from whatever source shall pass through a central accounting 
office where adequate records are kept, and from which periodic reports can be pre- 
pared and submitted to those in authority. The commercial department, and particu- 
larly the bookkeeping classes are the logical center of this activity. To this end the 
more promising students in the classes in advanced bookkeeping and in accounting 
are given an opportunity to serve in various capacities in the business office. 

The organization of the office is so designed that responsibility is placed on each 
member of the staff for the proper performance of his specifically assigned duties. 
There are several members whose work will be given in some detail. A member of 
the accounting class, a senior-year subject, is charged with the responsibility of 
auditing the accounts, reporting errors and making recommendations for the im- 
provement of the system. Another member of this class serves as office manager 
and assigns the various tasks to the members of the staff. There is a bookkeeper 
whose duty it is to record all transactions for the cafeteria and render periodic 
statements of profit and loss and of financial condition. Another bookkeeper per- 
forms a similar task with regard to the student body and other miscellaneous 
accounts, and renders periodic statements showing the exact condition of these at 
the close of each calendar month. A cashier receives the money for each transaction 
and issues a numbered receipt, a duplicate of which is retained. The depositor is 
issued a pass book in which is recorded each deposit as made and, on the last day 
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of each calendar month, the pass books are turned in to the business office and a 
member of the office force records all payments made by the business office for the 
period and balances the book. The depositor is also given a warrant book, similar 
to an ordinary check book containing stubs and warrants. Such a warrant, properly 
signed by the organization faculty sponsor and the student treasurer of the organi- 
zation, and accompanied by the invoices, must be drawn on the business office in 
favor of a specifically designated payee before a disbursement will be made. Upon 
receipt of such a warrant, the cashier issues a check, writes the number and date 
thereof on the warrant, makes a record on the check stub indicating the name of the 
payee and the account to be charged, and presents the check to the faculty adviser 
for his signature. Another duty of the cashier, with the necessary assistants, is to 
count, roll, and prepare all money for deposit at the end of each day. A daily cash 
proof is required showing that the amount of cash on hand and in the bank is in 
agreement with the accounting records. 

At the end of the month when the cancelled checks and bank statement are 
received, the office manager prepares a statement reconciling the balance shown by 
the check stub with the balance on the bank statement. This, of course, takes into 
consideration outstanding checks, unrecorded deposits, or miscellaneous debits and 
credits made by the bank during the month. Upon receipt of the cancelled checks 
and after reconcilement is completed, the warrant authorizing the payment is attached 
to each cancelled check, and they are then filed numerically as a permanent record 
of the payment of the obligation. 

The accounting systems and office procedure for the cafeteria and for the student 
body are similar, but with the exception that, instead of issuing warrants on the 
business office the cafeteria manager audits and approves for payment all invoices 
and submits them to the business office, where checks are issued in payment. The 
number of the check issued in payment, the date of the check, etc., are recorded on 
the face of the invoice and the cancelled check and the invoice are attached together 
and filed away at the end of the month as described above for the student body 
vouchers. To prevent confusion of the cafeteria accounts with those of the student 
body, accounts are kept in two different banks. The cafeteria, being in the business 
of purchasing and selling a commodity, requires a different type of accounting record, 
and the periodic reports are of an entirely different character. 

At the close of each fiscal period all that is necessary to inform the student 
body and faculty of the financial condition of the various organizations is a state- 
ment of receipts and disbursements, with the balanced pass books which are returned 
to the depositors at the close of each month. These pass books are an exact dupli- 
cate of the account kept in the ledger with each organization. If an error is made 
either by the business office or by the depositor, it is detected while still fresh in the 
minds of both parties and can be very quickly corrected. 

The statements for the cafeteria are a balance sheet and a statement of profit 
and loss. Provision must be made for the depreciation and breakage of equipment 
because replacement will eventually be necessary. Setting up reserves for deprecia- 
tion and breakage of this equipment distributes the burden over a number of years, 
and is not such a heavy drain on the resources of the cafeteria when new equip- 
ment must be bought. These reserves are charges against profits from month to 
month and deducted from the cost of the equipment on the balance sheet to show 
their true book value. A small margin of profit is necessary so that an ample 
surplus shall exist at the close of each school year to re-stock perishables at the 
opening of the fall semester, since the cafeteria is a non-profit organization. The 
policy adhered to is to provide a small surplus for working capital and to cover 
replacements. This gives the main features of the plan though not the accounting 
technique. 

No claim is made that the system herein outlined is free from flaws. It is a 
workable system and is apparently satisfactory to all interested parties. One of its 
chiéf merits is that it affords an excellent opportunity to commercial students to 
gain business experience while still in school. Suggestions for the improvement of 
the system will be welcomed. 








ESTIMATING THE READING 
RECOGNITION VOCABULARY 


MASON A. JOHNSTON 
Teacher of English, Sacramento High School 







ES anybody know how many words, shades of meaning of 
words, and expressions there are in the English language? 
} Dr. Vizetelly, the great lexicographer, says no one knows. 


analysis. At the same time the language is growing. It is 
natural, therefore, that the vocabulary of the current writers, especially 
those of the better class magazines and of the reputable authors, should 
reflect this abundant wealth of words. 

How many words need a person know to peruse intelligently and com- 
fortably the dozen or more first class magazines dealing with the problems 
of the day? Estimates vary. Select any issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
and check a sampling of the words with Thorndike’s new 20,000 word 
book. One will find that the magazine vocabulary varies from the rela- 
tively simple in some articles to the extremely difficult in others. I have 
just checked one article of the latter type. It contains several words not 
listed by Thorndike. Another article in the same issue contains a liberal 
sprinkling of words ranging from the 10th to the 15th thousand. It is 
true, of course, that a reader does not need to understand all the unusual 
words to comprehend the meaning of an article. It is equally true that an 
ignorance of too many words will render the article meaningless. 

It would seem to follow, therefore, that if an individual is to read 
understandingly the literature dealing with the many problems of the day 
he needs to have a recognition vocabulary of from 12,000 to 15,000 words. 
Several tests designed to locate the individual’s word knowledge in terms 
of thousands have been constructed. They are made up from dictionaries 
and vocabulary lists principally, and are generally arranged on a defini- 
tional choice basis, a sample of which appears below. 

The problem which I wish to discuss is to what extent these vocabulary 
tests measure an individual’s reading or recognition vocabulary, particu- 
larly that of the average high school senior. It has generally been con- 
sidered that of the several vocabulary types this is the most extensive. 
This conclusion is drawn from observation, experimentation, and expe- 
rience. The question then arises, How much greater is a reading-recogni- 
tion vocabulary than one of word recognition solely? Or stated differ- 
ently, How many more words does an mdividual comprehend when he 
considers them in relation to their context than when he sees them isolated, 
either individually or in sentences? 


In carrying out this study I used two selections, one found in Johnson, 


Searcy and Charters Practical Study in Composition, page 348, entitled 
“A Reviewer Meets His Own Double,” by Brander Mathews. Mr. 
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Mathews reviews one of his own books. He uses a few words such as 
philologer, neologisms, deprecated, and disquisition which, obviously, the 
average high school graduate could not understand. Of course, from 
these extremes the vocabulary gradates downward through the entire 
Thorndike rating. 

I used three classes for purposes of this part of the investigation, two 
unclassified public speaking classes, consisting of high and low seniors, 
and one English class of high juniors. The public speaking classes con- 
tain a fairly good cross section of the ability of the senior class, possibly 
somewhat above the average. The students in the English high junior 
class were a superior group. A study of the results shows their accom- 
plishment to be nearly as high as that of students a year more advanced. 
Therefore all students who participated were on about the same level. 

The other selection used was taken from Ward’s Essays of Our Day, 
entitled “The Boulevard of Rogues,” by Meredith Nicolson. The vocabu- 
lary is fairly well distributed over the entire range of Thorndike’s twenty 
thousand, plus seven words not listed by him. Like the other essay, some 
words were clearly beyond both the usage and comprehension of high 
school students of any grade. Four unclassified public speaking classes 
were tested for this part of the study. They represent a fair average of 
our high school seniors. 

The first part of the experiment was carried on in May, 1931, and the 
second part in September, 1931. I followed the same plan of action in 
each. I first asked the students to read the essays and to write down all 
the words they did not know, considering them from their position in the 
sentences or their relation to the topic under discussion. Each student 
signed his name to his list. From these individual lists I constructed voca- 
bulary tests of the five-chance sentence-completion type. 

One of the five words offered as a possible definition was the meaning 
or approximate meaning of the word as it was used by the author of the 
essay. To formulate a good one-word definition or synonym of a word 
was not always easy. Since the tests were kept reasonably free from 
perplexities and were framed in terms of the essays, I feel that they were 
reasonably good measuring sticks. A few easier additional words were 
selected to insure that there would be some words in the test known to 
all the students, as well as some known by practically none, excluding the 
possibility of a correct guess. The following is a sample of the test 
sentences : 

“A prelude is a message, introduction, investigation, expectancy, desire.” 

Two of these tests were compiled—one on the first essay mentioned 
and the other on the second. There were sixty-two words in the first test 
and seventy-three in the second. The first test was given eleven days 
after the reading of the essay and the second, fourteen days after. Appar- 
ently very few of the students realized they were being tested on the 
essays, and even those recognized but a few of the conspicuous words. I 
did not allow them to look up any words in the dictionary. The records 
of only those students who both read the essays and took the tests were 
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computed. There were seventy-four and ninety-nine students, respectively, 
for the two divisions of the study. 








Taste I, 
Unknown Missed Number Per Cent Text 
in Text in Test Words* Over Test 
Part I 793 1451 4588 10.3 
Part II 1352 2196 7227 11.7 





*Arrived at by multiplying the number of students tested by the number of words 
in the test. 


The above table shows the total number of words listed as unknown 
in each text, missed in each test, and in terms of percentages the word- 
recognition superiority of the essays over the tests. In other words, if a 
standardized test shows that a senior may reasonably be supposed to com- 
prehend so many thousands of words, say 10,000, he would have a read- 
ing-recognition vocabulary of approximately 11,000 words. My tests 
were not standardized. I may say that they were systematized in that I 
selected essays that included words found in nearly all the levels of diffi- 
culty as measured by Thorndike. 

My opinion is that standardized tests would not reveal any striking 
departure from the above percentages, and for the following reasons: 

1. Obviously reading, speaking, and writing vocabularies overlap each other. 

2. There are so many words unknown to students that one test is about as good 

as another, if the words are selected with an eye to increasing difficulty. 

3. The percentages of the two parts of this experiment, consisting of two entirely 


different lists of words, submitted to two different groups of students, are 
very close together. 


4. An investigation which I made of the speaking vocabulary of the students of 
the Sacramento High School reveals that about 85 per cent of the words over 
the first thousand of the Thorndike Rating were under Thorndike’s tenth 
thousand. A study of the upper curve on the graph supports this finding. 

For the purpose of correcting any inaccuracies in my tests I combined 

the findings of the two sets of words into the following graph. The upper, 
or broken line shows the average number of words missed in the two 
tests at the various levels of difficulty according to the Thorndike rating. 
The lower, or unbroken line shows the same for the two essays, or texts. 
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In the above graph the two lines do not represent perfected curves. They 
are drawn on the average position of the points. A study of the graph 
brings out the following points: 

1. That little loss in word knowledge is shown beyond the tenth thousand as 
measured by the test and beyond the sixteenth as measured by the text. Or 
stated differently, a reasonable degree of certainty ceases at these two points. 
The most of the superiority of reading-recognition over testing occurs in the 
first ten thousand. 

2. That a test eliminates those of poor vocabularies sooner than a text. 

3. That after the sixteenth thousand there is quite as much guess work in one 
as in the other. Beyond this level a vocabulary test does not measure reading- 
recognition. 

4. That the more difficult a vocabulary test the less accurately it measures an 
individual’s vocabulary. 

5. That some words are known either accurately or inaccurately at any level of 
difficulty. 

6. That since the text curve is more uniform than the test curve, one or all of 
three possibilities are present: (1) As a measuring rod the Thorndike Rating 
is better applied to literature than to testing; (2) The tests themselves were 
faulty in places; (3) More guessing was done when the students took the test 
than when they listed the words from the text. 

7. As stated above, the test curve agrees with my investigation of the speaking 
vocabulary of our high school students. The bulk of the words secured were 
spoken by juniors and seniors. 

The element of chance is a factor that should be considered when 
evaluating these vocabulary tests. Obviously a student may guess cor- 
rectly. In ordinary usage a word rightly guessed is a point in his favor. 
However, as a matter of fact, a word guessed at is useless as far as the 
individual is concerned. Therefore, on some of the test papers I asked 
the students to indicate the words they actually guessed. I have not made 
any separate tables here to show the fluctuations due to chance because 
of the impossibility of accurately determining the reading-recognition 
vocabulary. However, if we assume the latter as indicated by the lists 
of unrecognized or unknown words made by the students to be nearly 
accurate and count as wrong all definitions guessed at in the test, the 
difference between the two becomes still greater. When reading, most 
people tend to give themselves the benefit of the doubt in respect to vocabu- 
lary. Judging from the replies of different students with whom I talked, 
this was true in this particular case. In applying these principles to this 
study we may say that if the students accepted as satisfactory a half- 
knowledge of many of the words of the essays and therefore did not list 
these words as unknown, and if the tests gave them all the breaks of a 
game of chance, the number of words which they understood accurately 
in each case would be materially lessened. On the other hand, it would 
seem to be immaterial whether or not we endeavor to estimate the amount 
of this influence because the ratio of one type of word recognition to the 
other, that is, text and test, remains approximately the same. 

It may be contended that not enough students of various degrees of 
intelligence and school grades were used in this experiment, but an ex- 
amination of individual papers indicates that a greater number would be 
unnecessary. The number of recognized words varies quite uniformly 
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with the intelligence and literary attainments of the individuals. I am 
satisfied that if other material, either more or less difficult, were selected, 
and additional classes were chosen, the results would be approximately 
the same as those of the seven classes I tested. However, be it understood 
that I am stating this as a prediction only, and not as an established fact. 
Obviously any test should be framed in accordance with the intelligence 
and accomplishment of the students. I believe the two essays considered 
herein are not beyond the range of urban high school seniors. 


1, 


Conclusions 
A high school senior’s reading-recognition vocabulary is approximately 11 per 
cent greater than his definitional-recognition vocabulary as measured by the 
average five-word-choice vocabulary test. This is less, I believe, than has 
generally been assumed. 
The correct words in the test were the definitions of the words used in the 
essay, yet some students complained that in some cases none of the words 
offered them was the right one. This must mean that they had been using 
certain words in a very narrow sense. An extended study probably would 
disclose that a great many words are either improperly, narrowly, or super- 
ficially employed. 
The more difficult the word the closer the reading and test scores approach. 
In the upper reaches of difficulty the element of chance predominates. There- 
fore, a test ought not to contain too high a percentage of rare or unusual 
words, or the results will be deceiving; for example, a test designed for 
seniors ought not to be given to freshmen. The student will underscore a 
definition for each word. By so doing he is certain to indicate some correct 
ones. Thus he might be credited with possessing a greater reading vocabulary 
than is actually the case. The above graph shows how text and test overlap 
at the more difficult levels. 
On the contrary, a great difference between the results from text and test 
indicates that a student doesn’t recognize as many words in the former as he 
thinks he does. 
Just because a word is rated by Thorndike as being relatively easy or difficult 
is not an absolute assurance that a given group of students will react toward 
it accordingly. However, there is a high positive correlation between the two. 
Prefixes are not always understood, nor are derivitives where the root of the 
simpler word is somewhat changed. 


General Suggestions 
Teachers should construct vocabulary tests similar to the one I have discussed 
for the purpose of testing the word habits of their students. 
English teachers should use Thorndike’s New Word Book—20,000 Words. 
And Horn’s Ten Thousand Words Most Commonly Used in Writing. 
A vocabulary ought to be enriched by a study of shades of meaning of words 
already known in some sense as well as by the acquisition of additional hun- 
dreds or thousands of new words. 
Thorndike says in the concluding paragraph of his new word book, “This 
rarity (of the words of lowest frequency), is of obvious importance in educa- 
tion. If we suppose that a person increases his vocabulary by learning words 
roughly in the order of their frequency of use, his task tends to become 
easier and easier with successive thousands because of the increasing number 
of derivitives. But it becomes increasingly harder because of the rarity of 
reviews. To acquire and keep alive a vocabulary of ten or fifteen thousand 
words over and above the five thousand commonest is a hard task.” (Italics 
are mine.) 


The rarity of reviews is the determining factor. Is it, or is it not, possible to ar- 


range an English course of study so that there will be less rarity of reviews of essential 
words? 





PROVISIONS FOR DIFFERENTIATED 
CURRICULA IN SENIOR AND FOUR- 
YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


P. ERRETT KILLION 
Commercial Instructor, Evening High School, San Diego; 
Junior High School, National City 


)URRICULUM authorities agree that a perfect curriculum has _ 
not been developed which will fit any school in any com- 
munity. Curricula must, therefore, be adjusted to each in- 
dividual school in an individual way. The investigation, of 
which this abstract is a summary, was a Master’s thesis at 
the University of Southern California. It has attempted to discover the 
different provisions that have been made for differentiated curricula in 
California senior and four-year high schools at the present time. 
Questionnaires were sent to 354 senior and four-year high schools in 
California to find out how many boys and girls were enrolled in various 
curricula, the number of curricula provided, and other pertinent infor- 
mation. Replies were received from 173 high schools, or 48.8 per cent 
of the total questionnaires mailed out. The total number of pupils enrolled 
in the 173 high schools approximate 133,950. Thirty-seven schools were 
kind enough to send a copy of their curricula, and these schools have a 
total enrollment of 69,876 pupils. 
One of the most important objectives of the study was to discover 
means and methods of simplifying and standardizing curriculum names. 
This, it is hoped, will do away with much indefiniteness and confusion on 
the part of students and administrators as regards programs of studies. 
This objective has been accomplished, as will be shown in the summary 
| of findings, by using the intended life career of the student as the unifying 
| principle. Eight curricula are recommended as the result of this study. 
| The present enrollments in these curricula are seen in the following table: 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF 33,633 Boys AnD Girts ENROLLED IN 
Certain Krnps oF CurRICULA IN Firty-SEVEN CALIFORNIA 
Sentor Hicn Scwoots, Marcu 1931. Total Total 
Number Per cent 
Number Percent Number Percent Boys Boys 
of of of of and and 
Kind Boys Boys Girls Girls Girls Girls 
Academic or college preparatory 5,772 17.16 5,961 17.72 11,733 34.88 
Commercial 2,108 6.27 5,547 16.49 7,655 22.76 
General 3,357 9.98 3,306 9.83 6,663 19.81 
Industrial arts 3,161 9.40 330 98 3491 10.38 “— 
Home-making 60 18 1,338 7 1,398 4.16 
Engineering preparatory... 970 2.88 5 0. 975 2.90 
Fine arts 278 83 681 2.02 959 2.85 
Agriculture 667 1.98 15 05 682 2.03 
RR 70 ~»=« 70 21 
+Library sienaee semanas 7 02 7 02 


Totals 16,373 4868 17,260 5132 33,633 100.00 
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This table should be read as follows: In the academic or college preparatory 
group there are 5,772 boys, or 17.16 per cent; there are 5,961 girls, or 17.72 per cent; 
and there is a total of 11,733 boys and girls, or 34.88 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment in all groups. 


*For practical purposes, the nursing curriculum could be offered as a major in the 
home-making curriculum if the pupil does not intend to follow it as a vocation. If the 
pupil intends to make it a life vocation, then additional requirements will need to be met. 


tFor practical purposes, the library curriculum could be offered as a major in the 
general curriculum, 
Summary of Important Findings 
I. Percentage distribution of 33,633 boys and girls enrolled in certain 
kinds of curricula im fifty-seven California high schools. The eight most 
popular curricula, together with percentage of pupils enrolled in each, 
are as follows: (1) academic or college preparatory, 34.88 per cent; (2) 
commercial or business, 22.76 per cent; (3) general, 19.81 per cent; (4) 
industrial arts, 10.38 per cent; (5) home-making, 4.16 per cent; (6) 
engineering preparatory, 2.90 per cent; (7) fine arts, 2.85 per cent; and 
(8) agriculture, 2.03 per cent. 


II. Provisions for differentiated curricula. The results of this inves- 
tigation show that California senior high schools can fairly be said to 
have provided differentiated curricula to meet the individual needs and 
capacities of various pupils. Many schools have not yet progressed as 
rapidly, in this respect, as it is reasonable to expect within a state where 
the educational standards are as high as they are here. Several California 
high schools do not encourage their pupils to make a definite curriculum 
choice and therefore could not give any data or statistics on differentiated 
curricula. 

III. Number of curricula found in programs of study. One separate 
and distinct curriculum (all that was offered) was found in each of three 
senior high schools. The highest number of curricula offered in any one 
high school was twenty-five. Between these two extremes are found 
many variations. The mode for the number of curricula offered was 
eight ; that is, more schools offered eight distinct curricula than any other 
number of curricula. Any high school can easily limit the number of cur- 
ricula offered to eight. Majors may be classified in such a manner as to 
minimize and simplify curriculum offerings within the plan recommended 
in this report. 

IV. Average number of curricula offered. The average number of 
curricula found in programs of study, irrespective of size of school or 
population of city, amounts to 6.93 curricula per high school in California. 
This number is conservative and acceptable because it reveals a tendency 
to standardize and reduce curriculum names. Many schools in California, 
however, still have improvement to make in this respect. Their curriculum 
organization is too cumbersome, indefinite, and lacking in appropriate 
names which should suggest the intended life pursuit of the pupil. 

The actual range, or spread, of enrollment in the 173 high schools 
reached in this study is from twenty-nine pupils in one high school to 
nearly 4000 in another. Many high schools have enrollments larger than 
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some colleges in this State. This is but another reason for a well-defined 
and progressive curriculum plan, standardized, simplified, and made self- 
evident as to purposes to be served. 


V. Simplification and standardization of curriculum names. Sixty- 
two different curriculum names were found in actual programs of study 
for California senior high schools. This number of curriculum names 
can effectively and justly be reduced to eight curricula. Nothing is lost 
and much is gained in effectiveness, efficiency, and simplicity. The intended 
life pursuit of the pupil is the principle used in determining the eight 
curriculum names, The eight curricula recommended, the purpose of 
each, and the recommended majors, or options, are as follows: 


(a) Academic or college preparatory curriculum. Purpose—Preparatory to 
colleges of liberal arts and science. The five recommended majors are: (1) for- 
eign language, (2) mathematics, (3) science, (4) social science, and (5) English. 


(b) Commercial or business curriculum. Purpose—Preparatory to commer- 
cial pursuits. The five recommended majors are: (1) stenography, (2) book- 
keeping and accounting, (3) salesmanship, (4) secretarial, and (5) merchan- 
dising. 

(c) General curriculum. Purpose—A curriculum for pupils whose interests 
are primarily in subjects as such rather than in a particular vocation. The 
major may be chosen from any subject offered. 


(d) Industrial arts curriculum. Purpose—To equip the pupil with occupa- 
tional skills required for the doing of satisfactory work under actual employment 
conditions. The eleven recommended majors are: (1) archiiectural drawing, 
(2) mechanical drawing, (3) printing, (4) electricity, (5) machine shop, (6) 
wood shop, (7) cosmetology, (8) dressmaking (9) millinery, (10) power sew- 
ing, and (11) trade cookery. 


(e) Fine arts curriculum. Purpose—For those pupils who are especially 
interested in one of the fine arts and who expect to follow it as a major life 
interest. The two recommended majors are: (1) music, vocal or instrumental, 
and (2) art. 


(f{) Home-making curriculum. Purpose—Preparatory to home-making pur- 
suit. The major recommended is home economics. 


(g) Agriculture curriculum. Purpose—To give systematic, technical, and 
practical instruction for those who intend to engage in agriculture as a vocation. 
The major recommended is agriculture. 


(h) Engineering preparatory curriculum. Purpose—Preparatory to schools 
of technology. The major recommended is mathematics. 


VI. Facts concerning curriculum organization. The questionnaire used 
in this investigation brought out several interesting facts regarding the 
majority opinions of senior high school administrators. These facts are: 

(a) Provisions and distinctions are made for differentiated curricula in 


California. The pupils are well cared for, and are given many opportunities not 
accorded students ten years ago. 


(b) Curricula are named and designed in terms of the intended life pur- 
suit of the pupil. This is a distinct advantage to the pupil, the teacher, the ad- 
ministrator, and the public because each curriculum is self-evident as to its pur- 


pose. 
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(c) Fully developed counseling systems are now in operation in the majority 
of schools, and more are being organized very rapidly. This system encourages 
a closer relation between the pupil and the school, thus tending to hold his inter- 
est in school until he reaches an acceptable “mastery” level. 


(d) Pupils are considered as individuals and not as groups. The recently 
developed counseling system aids in the development of special aptitudes and 
finding of different levels of ability. 


(e) The objective is to provide a particular curriculum for each particular 
student—one which he needs. The student who has “found himself” in high 
school will have less difficulty in adjusting himself to his life’s work. 


(f{) Pupils are encouraged to take work in various departments as a matter 
of general educational training. Exporatory courses are helpful to the student 
in “finding himself.” 


(g) Pupils are classified, in a general way, into groups going to a univer- 
sity, groups going to junior college but not beyond, groups graduating from high 
school, and groups not expecting to graduate from high school. This classifica- 
tion is “thought of” but not so recorded. An increasing number of administra- 
tors are making this “mental” classification because it is simple and definite. 


(h) There is some shifting from group to group, or major to major, before 
students finally select certain majors in the senior year. The majority, however, 
do little shifting. 


(i) Higher education (beyond high school) is no longer confined to the 
academic pupil. Allowances are now made in colleges and universities for dif- 
ferent levels of ability and different lines of endeavor. California offers a liberal 
education to interested pupils. 


(j) Higher education (beyond high school) should not be confined to the 
academic pupil alone. The old theory of confining higher education to “bright” 
pupils is rapidly giving away to a more democratic and more liberal point of 
view. 


VII. General conclusions. In designing, naming, administering, and 


classifying curricula, the following pertinent points should be considered: 


(a) Curriculum names often mean but little and should suggest the in- 
tended life pursuit of the pupil. 


(b) The final aim in education is to adjust the individual to his environ- 
ment, not only present and real, but also future and ideal. 


(c) In the world of economic production it is axiomatic that nothing can 
be done until it is decided what to turn out. We have not fully accomplished 
this end in education but we are rapidly making progress in that direction. 


(d) Education is for fifty years of adulthood, and not for the twenty years 
of childhood and youth. 


(e) The educational values of different subjects are determined by their 
social utility. The schools cannot offer everything—only subjects possessing the 
largest values. 


(f) The constants-with-variables-type of program is more flexible and better 
adapted to California schools. The purpose of the curricula must be well defined 
in regard to sequence and continuity of work for the pupil. Abilities and skills 
are weakened by disuse, therefore subjects should be placed near the time of 
application. 


(g) The first and last consideration in educational procedure is to remember 
that the schools exist for the pupils. 
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SUMMER SESSION ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA 
TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


(From Report of State Department of Education) 


A comparative report on summer session enrollments for California teacher 
training institutions covering the past three years, showing the percentage of increase 
or decrease of the 1931 session over the 1930 session, follows: 


Increase Decrease 
193I over 1931 over 


Years 1930 1930 

Institutions 1929 1930 1931 No. % No. % 
University of California, Berkeley... 6817 6121 5478 . .. 643 Il 
University of California at L. A.......... ae CUCU lj. hCUCS 
Chico State Teachers College.................. 240 235 ee 48 20 
Fresno State Teachers College.............. 270 331 355 24 7 eet aks 
Humboldt State Teachers College.......... 193 197 —— ee 35 18 
San Diego State Teachers College........ 853 557 an” wn - ee 


San Francisco State Teachers College. 1,318 1,481 1,581 100 7 
San José State Teachers College... 1,152 1,224 1,292 68 





























Santa Barbara State Teachers College 353 357 365 8 2 

Claremont Colleges 240 375 a ae” ae 
EES Le 241 281 40 17 — 
Mills College 66 90 a 
College of the Pacific 220 263 (a 
University of Redlands... eee oes 81 1066 25 31 i 
Stanford University 1,403 1,251 1,049 .. .. 202 16 
University of Southern California........ 5,265 5,385 6,128 743 14 
Immaculate Heart College... ...... won 153 
Re 200 i -™ 
Armstrong College 96 339 286 53 16 
inate one wie ae ote i oa 
California School of Arts and Crafts... 229 261 ee 
California School of Fine Arts... ...... 139 141 2 

Miss Swope’s School 1,038 930 ae? ae ee ee oe 
Riverside Library School... ...... 70 en 6 9 
*California Polytechnic School................ 206 





Totals 23,258 22,431 22,713 





*For teachers of Federal and State aided vocational agricultural classes only. 








PREDICTING SUCCESS OF STUDENTS 


IN BOOKKEEPING 


ELMER W. PLASKETT 
Sacramento High School 


HE most irretrievable loss in education comes from the waste 

of student-time. This loss of student-time is usually the 
result of the student electing a subject for which he has no 
aptitude or ability. While the most precious thing a student 
brings to us is his time, we are not at all certain as to how he 
can use it to his own best advantage. How simple it would be if we 
could give a student a battery of tests and then tell him definitely what 
subjects he should or should not attempt. 


We have learned much since the day a decade and a half ago when 
we hailed the I. Q. as a solution of all our educational problems. We 
have learned that the I. Q. means much or little only when considered 
in conjunction with everything else that we can discover about a student. 
For example, we would say that the student with a high I. Q. should 
make a good typist; yet tests made during the past few years indicate 
rather clearly that there is no appreciable correlation between the grades 
that a student makes in typewriting and the student’s I. Q. We have to 
know something about a student’s manual ability before we can predict 
anything about his ability to run a typewriter. 


This study was made to discover, if possible, if there are any factors 
which we can measure that will aid in predicting the success of a student 
in a bookkeeping class. If we can find a method by which we can predict, 
with reasonable certainty, that a student cannot pursue a bookkeeping 
course with profit to himself, we shall conserve many hours of the stu- 
dent’s valuable time. 

All students enrolled in Bookkeeping I classes in the Sacramento High 
School during the spring (1931) semester were given a battery of three 
arithmetic tests. These tests followed closely the Woody-McCall tests, 
and tested only on fundamental arithmetic processes. The results of the 
three tests were averaged for each student, and the average was the score 
used in this study. These average scores ranged from 45 per cent to 100 
per cent, with a median score of 77.3 per cent. 

The I. Q.’s used were those furnished to the high school by the research 
department of the Sacramento City Schools. The I. Q.’s of the group 
ranged from 72 to 126, with a median of 96. 

The grades used were those reported to the registrar at the end of the 
spring semester. An analysis of these grades is shown in Chart I. 

Charts II and III show the distribution of certain grades received by 
students with I. Q.’s above and below 100, and those received by students 
who were above and below the median arithmetic score. 
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Cuart I. 
DISTRIBUTION OF GRADES IN BOOKKEEPING I CLASSES, 
SACRAMENTO HIGH SCHOOL, SPRING SEMESTER, 1931. 


Number of Students Per Cent of Students 











Grade Receiving Grade Receiving Grade 
ee jedhbietniatnctncaiipanietinntiancihiniiciae 46 21.00 
(Lg SE SASS SU 2 47 21.46 
LSE Ree SO one or ee ee 45 20.55 
EES ee ee 44 20.09 
inset lads te daienbeiciehiniaieniapine 37 16.89 = 
Oe AEE Ee Re Ca re 219 99.99 
Cuart II. 


PER CENT OF STUDENTS WITH AN I. Q. ABOVE OR BELOW 100 
WHO RECEIVED CERTAIN DESIGNATED GRADES 


Per Cent of Students With Per Cent of Students with 








Grade I. Q. of 100 or Less I. Q. of 100 or More 
A and B = 29 63 
* ‘ - 37 15 
| _ TL e 33 22 
Cuart III. 


PER CENT OF STUDENTS WITH ARITHMETIC SCORE ABOVE 
OR BELOW THE MEDIAN SCORE, WHO RECEIVED 
CERTAIN DESIGNATED GRADES. 





Per Cent of Students Per Cent of Students 
Grade Below Median Above Median 
SE ere 26 59 
c ss 31 21 = 
D and F 42 19 





The arithmetic scores, the I. Q.’s and the grades were ranked in numeri- 
cal order from highest to lowest. Correlations were worked out for 
arithmetic scores and grades, and for I. Q.’s and grades. 

Cuart IV. 
RESULTS OF CORRELATIONS. 
Correlation between arithmetic score and bookkeeping grade: 


r = .639 P. E.=+ 027 
Correlation between I. Q. and bookkeeping grades: 
r= .678 P. E.=+ 026 


These correlations are both fairly high, and are surprisingly close to- 
gether. This seems to indicate that either the I. Q. or a student’s ability 
to do arithmetic gives a correspondingly accurate estimate as to what the 
student can do in bookkeeping. Charts II and III tell a slightly different 
story. Thirty-three per cent of those with an I. Q. of 100 or less did very 
poor work or failed entirely, while 42 per cent of those below the median 

Ss arithmetic score did likewise. According to this, lack of ability to do ~ 

arithmetic is a better basis for predicting failure in bookkeeping than is a 
low I. Q. On the other hand, the I. Q. seems to be more accurate in 
predicting success for those in the upper brackets. Sixty-three per cent 
of the students with an I. Q. of more than 100 made grades of “A” and 
“B,” while 59 per cent of those above the median arithmetic score did 
likewise. While nothing conclusive can be shown by this limited study, it 
points to general tendencies that may later be discovered. 











THE EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


OF ADULTS 


T. E. DUNSHEE 
Principal, Fresno Evening High School 


HE whole problem of adult education is tied up with the tastes 
and interests of adults. The life activities of adults are closely 
related to the things they like to do. If we are to create an 
organization that is to continue the education of men and 
women, our first consideration will have to be an appeal to the 

desires of these men and women. We must devise means by which we 

can uncover and reveal their desires before we can effectively serve them. 

I am convinced that the success of our adult education program is 
largely dependent upon the methods we employ in apprising the people 
of our communities concerning what we have to offer to meet their needs 
and desires. We must use the best methods of advertising. We must 
employ all legitimate means used by successful business organizations. It 
is our business to create in people, by methods of publicity, desires that 
will further their education and broaden their outlook on life. 

If we are to build a program that will appeal to the fundamental wants 
of people, it would seem that we shall have to do something that will con- 
tribute to life itself in all of its activities. We must not have a one-sided 
program wherein we consider only the vocational side. We cannot say that 
man’s vocation is entirely separate from his cultural life. If we include in 
our curriculum the things of life as we find them, the cultural, which is 
inextricably bound up with the activities of life, will take care of itself. 

There is a difference between the tendencies and desires of adults and 
those of children. In the first place, children generally prefer to acquire 
knowledge, and adults ordinarily prefer to acquire those things upon 
which they are able to reflect. The adult, under proper stimulation, pre- 
fers to reason about things in terms of his broader experience, while the 
child is more prone to accept knowledge for its own sake. 

Adult students prefer to get at the heart of things at once. They 
prefer to avoid irrelevant material. They resent the presentation of a 
lesson that includes many details that are not essential to the gist of the 
lesson. The reason is that adults are rich in experiences, and they need 
to consider only the important parts of the subject matter, because they 
can supply out of their own experiences the necessary details for its 
proper evaluation. 

Most adults are particularly interested in personal development. They 
prefer to pursue a line of study that will especially contribute to their 
own personal welfare. This is undoubtedly the reason why general courses 
in evening high schools are not so popular as specific courses. The fact 
that adults want to begin with their own mental needs and special condi- 
tions of life might indicate that it would be well for adult educators to 
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reverse the usual procedure that is followed in day school. Adult educa- 
tion teachers recruited from the day school must develop this new point 
of view, or they are not apt to succeed as instructors of adults. 


The world is full of intolerance; especially is this true of adults. This 
undoubtedly has been brought about largely by persons drawing off to 
themselves and failing to meet together in friendly groups where they can 
get better acquainted and freely discuss important problems, thereby 
learning to respect the opinions of each other. They become more gen- 
erous and broad-minded when once they have had the privilege of meet- 
ing and participating in such groups. 

Most educated persons desire intellectual stimulation and enrichment. 
They like to study about the great problems that concern their community 
and State. They want to understand the whole scheme of things, and 
the proper relations of things one to another. 


A great many adults come back to school because they are desirous of 
having a number of obscure ideas, acquired in their youth, cleared up. We 
all have had the experience as children of taking subjects we did not 
understand, and have later had the pleasure of going over the same things 
and understanding them with little or no difficulty because our background 
of experience was much greater. 


Adults, as well as children, prefer to learn new things when they need 
to know them. The prevalent idea that people should complete their edu- 
cation in their youth is unsound. Who has not had the disagreeable expe- 
rience of trying to become interested in something that he was told would 
be valuable to him when he grew up? We know that we are intensely 
interested in learning something that will help us in our immediate life 
situations, and that we are not interested in those things we are told we 
may use some day. 

Grown-up persons are more independent than children. They do not, 
as a rule, like to have things prescribed for them. They like to have 
their assignments in reading voluntary as much as possible. They do not 
like to be held accountable for exact reports on things they have read. 
In instructing adults it is not necessary to present all of the ideas of a 
problem or book that is being considered by the group. Adults prefer to 
have the subject well introduced, with the salient points illustrated. If we 
wish to interest people in the good things it is only necessary to give them 
a taste of these good things. 

The psychological principle known as the “pleasurable association 
technique” is based on the simple idea that people have a tendency to do 
with enthusiasm that which gives them pleasure, and the opposite may 
be said to be true—that there is a lack of enthusiasm for the things that 
are painful and disagreeable. In this connection, it would seem most 
desirable to conduct a class in such a way as to produce in the minds 
of the students an enjoyable experience. Everything that contributes to 
the spirit of friendliness and good-will should be done. The room tem- 
perature should be comfortable, the seats should be restful, the lights 
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should be entirely adequate, the room coloring and decoration should be 
tasteful, and the teacher should emanate good-will and enthusiasm. 

When adults have had the privilege of experiencing new learning 
through the agency of the evening school they become missionaries and try 
to share their enthusiasm and acquired knowledge with other people. This 
method of securing new students has been found most effective. 

The whole problem of organizing adult education is bound up with 
the teachers who are to lead the groups. The teacher is the most im- 
portant factor in the success or failure of educating adults in organized 
schools. We don’t know very much about the requirements of these 
teachers because the work is even yet in its experimental stage. There are, 
however, according to observation and experience, a few known require- 
ments that teachers should possess in order to teach adults successfully. 

Adults are anxious to make as much progress as possible. They want 
to accomplish conscious results, and they wish the teacher to provide 
some method by which they can realize and measure those results. If 
they have been successful, they like recognition of the fact. They expect 
the instructor to help them in overcoming their difficulties, but they do 
not care to have their deficiencies held up to ridicule. Adults who come 
voluntarily to night school appreciate the assistance of the instructor in 
helping them to acquire an attitude of open-mindedness. 

Adults have thoughts of their own, and they like a chance to express 
them. They resent a teacher who talks continually and monopolizes the 
time of the class. Men and women who have not been attending classes 
for some time are quite sensitive and are usually appreciative of everything 
that is done for them by the teacher. They do not like the teacher to talk 
over their heads. If the teacher studies his pupils, he will be able to couch 
his thought in language that will be easily understood. Adult students 
resent prejudice and bias on the part of the instructor. They like a teacher 
who can be one of them—a humble fellow-learner with themselves. Many 
adults are timid and reserved and self-conscious. They are often doubt- 
ful of their own abilities and have a tendency to underestimate their own 
abilities. The instructor must create such a friendly atmosphere in the 
classroom that the students will overcome this weakness. They appreciate 
deserving praise of their accomplishments, but they also are quick to dis- 
cern any sense of flattery, and do not like to have their accomplishments 
overestimated. They like to learn facts, and to discuss these facts in the 
light of their own experiences. They like to exchange ideas with other 
class members. They want their instructor to have had experience, and 
to have tasted the realities of life. Adults also expect their instructor to 
be courteous, patient with their shortcomings, explicit in his explanations, 
and, of course, they expect him to have a knowledge of the subject he is 
teaching, and to be so full of his subject that his enthusiasm for it stimu- 
lates enthusiasm in his students. They want him to be cultured in the 
broad sense of the term, and to have a generous, optimistic outlook on 
life. Above all, the pupils expect the instructor to possess those priceless 
qualities, sincerity and a sustaining sense of humor. 
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? 
VS as far as its place in educational literature is concerned, but 
VISE it varies from school to school both in practice and theory. 
Visa) , 
. With reference to adult education, there is no body of accepted 
, principles or practices which we can lift from education as 
a whole and apply to our problem, and there does not seem to be any 
extensively developed guidance system in an adult school. 


There are two fields of guidance, vocational and educational. The ten- 
dency is away from the first and towards the second in all grades below 
the tenth, and educational guidance is even more important in practice 
above the tenth. This arises from the fact that modern secondary educa- 
tion, with its combination of required and elective subjects, has become 
so complex that the student needs help in keeping his record straight. 


No such condition exists in any adult school. The number of subjects 
offered is much smaller than in a city high school, and there is no future 
status in sight recognizable by a diploma or a degree. In the accepted 
sense there is no need for educational guidance in an adult school. 


In the case of vocational guidance, a condition exists which makes it 
desirable. Individuals come to shop and commercial departments to 
acquire money-earning skills superior to those at the time possessed. The 
tendency in the adult school is to welcome them and get them into some 
class. The fact that most adult departments are more or less dependent 
upon A. D. A. allowances from State and county has led to an uncritical 
acceptance of any person who offers himself as a student. ‘The more 
the merrier” happens to be a good financial policy. 


Quite often registrants for a vocational class are not clear as to the 
nature of the work for which they seek training, the rewards it offers, 
the exact training required, or its general place in business or industry. 
Elementary guidance, relating to an explanation of the job, would be 
desirable. Still more desirable would be an examination of the fitness of 
the registrant to carry on that work. 


In San Jose, in the fall of 1929, 387 persons were found to be registered in 
the commercial classes. An analysis of 182 cases was secured. One hundred and 
seventy-eight of these reported on previous education and 46 per cent to have less 
than a high school education. Twelve had had only a sixth grade education, and 
34 had only an eighth grade education. Sixty-six said that they had training or 
experience in commercial work, but a further investigation showed that only 10 
of them possessed what could be called a minimum training in that field. Thirty- 
four different occupations were included in the list reported. 
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The motives for registration in these courses were as follows: 


To increase present ability as a commercial worker.......................... 52 
Being in commercial work, to get a better job ...........-...------0-ee-0-- 36 
Not in commercial work, but trying to get im... .---eeeeeeecesneonee 52 
Getting first vocational training of any sort.. wo ae 





From a guidance point of view there were two negative factors in the situation 
which received no consideration when the students were enrolled. The first was 
that a percentage of these registrants were entirely unfitted by training, experience 
or personality to hold a commercial job, and would not be employed except when 
better material was lacking. The second consideration was that these individuals 
—23 in number—who were beginning training would be in competition later with 
the graduates of a high school, a state college and a business college in that com- 
munity, and that no evening school could train beginners in competition with those 
institutions. 


Figures showed that in some of these commercial classes the student turnover 
amounted to 60 per cent a month, a natural consequence of these facts. 


The following semester the unfavorable conditions were modified to some extent 
by a resolution to accept in this department only two classes of individuals: 


1. Those who wished commercial skills for personal reasons, as in typing 
courses. 


2. Those actually employed in commercial work, wishing to improve themselves. 
A better percentage of attendance was the immediate result. 


In the fall of 1930, these restrictions were removed and the instructors were 
given definite instructions as counsellors. They were then used as registrars for all 
persons applying for commercial work, and as registrars they also acted as coun- 
sellors. In most adult departments, a rule is in force to discontinue a class when 
it falls below a certain number in attendance. The reaction of the teacher, used as 
a registrar, is to encourage every person possible to take the work. To overcome 
that human situation, the instructors were advised that they represented a minimum 
of classes and that it was not the intention to discontinue any of them regardless of 
attendance. In return for this guarantee of security they were to discourage any 
person from entering their classes who could not satisfy them that they had the 
natural ability and personality to get a job and hold it after training. 


The professional counsellor will at once inquire whether we used intelligence 
tests or some other form of modern magic to determine this. We did not. We 
were not dealing with children, whose intelligences and aptitudes were more or less 
concealed, but with adults, whose social and mental habits had matured and perhaps 
become fixed. Allowing for chance or reasonable error, an intelligent and well- 
trained instructor should be able, after five or ten minutes’ conversation with an 
applicant, to determine whether the applicant was hopeless. If he was not hopeless 
he was admitted; if hopeless, further time was spent with him to determine if 
there was another division of the adult department which could serve him. 


The existence of Smith-Hughes conditions in industrial education in our depart- 
ment reduced the necessity of guidance to the extent that only men employed in 
the trade could be admitted to most of the classes. Shop instructors were quite able 
to act as registrars and counsellors under those conditions, and were so used. 


During the year, however, the unemployment situation showed that an industrial 
division confined to Smith-Hughes work was serving only a minimum social pur- 
pose. It was becoming evident that thousands of men out of work would never 
return to their jobs again because their jobs do not exist. The machine has taken 
them. We see indicated the need for two important adult education services; first, 
the need of re-training displaced men, and second, the need of extending the 
skills of employed into the vocational areas around their present jobs, to give them 
greater ease of adjustment when a shift of practice comes about in that trade. This 
demands careful guidance and consultation with the individual. 
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Educational Guidance. Instead of revealing the school system to the individual, 
it might be said that counselling responsibility in adult work is to reveal the 
individual to himself. In addition to this function, the adult counsellor should be 
the salesman of a higher purpose. The conditions may be illustrated as follows: 


An individual enters the registration group without a clearly defined motive. 
He has no great need of further vocational training, or perhaps he misinterprets a 
desire for growth as a desire for vocational training. His tendency is to ask for 
training along the lines of familiar educational practice. If he has never had eighth 
grade English, he will possibly ask for English on that level, when as a matter of 
fact he may have unconsciously progressed far beyond that need. It should be the 
duty of the counsellor to help that individual talk himself out and establish objectives 
for his further growth. 


After this has been accomplished, it is necessary to convince him that his im- 
pulses will be satisfied in a type of class such as, perhaps, he never heard of before, 
or which he has learned to fear as dry and uninteresting. All the sins of pedagogy 
come to roost on the adult education perches, and the most frequent exclamation is: 
“I had that in school and didn’t like it,” or “Didn’t do well in it.” As far as 
possible our curriculum has been extended a little way in the direction of each 
human need. The counsellor likely can find one class somewhere which will interest 
this individual, and the job is to get him into it. 

The final question is, who is to act as counsellor? In these non-vocational or 
semi-vocational groups the teacher is much less useful than in vocational subjects, 
and we will not guarantee the class except with sufficient attendance. No way was 
found to make the teacher stop recruiting for her own class, so all teachers of home- 
making, arts, and cultural subjects were dropped from the picture. In their place 
a group of twenty-five local women of prestige and personality were recruited and 
trained as counsellors. They entered into their training and work with enthusiasm, 
with the result that our cultural and discussion groups were the largest in the 
department, having an attendance sufficiently above the necessary minimum to 
“carry” the vocational classes when they fall below the necessary minimum as the 
result of the restrictions I have mentioned. 


We have had no deserters from this group of counsellors in over a year. Their 
enthusiasm has increased, and so has their skill, for they have, in many cases, made 
a practice of visiting as many groups as possible and getting first-hand information 
about each. They have become a real advertising agency for the school, and they 
have done more to sell the idea of adult education to the community than any other 
group has ever done. 








STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT AT 
PASO ROBLES 
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( WTUDENT self-government has been in force in the Paso 

@sV4 Robles Union High School for seven years. The plan, when 

)\ first introduced, did not place a great deal of control in student 

x Vi hands, but the administration has made a constant study of the 

" principle of student government with the idea of permitting 

the system to be extended. From its inception the plan has been so suc- 
cessful that it has grown constantly in scope and meaning. 

In order that students may govern themselves successfully, they must 
first be trained to the point where they are capable of doing so. Such 
education of the students must precede their assumption of control. Ad- 
ministrative practice in this school has, therefore, been to permit those 
developments which lead eventually to student self-government. When- 
ever student thought has developed and presented an idea, or whenever 
student activity has given rise to a situation which warrants extension 
or modification of existing forms of control, that change or extension has 
been made. On the other hand, if the administration has felt the need 
of change, the matter has been presented to the student body through the 
medium of its executive board. On no occasion has any measure been 
forced or foisted upon the students. 

This practice has had a two-fold result: (1) the students are thor- 
oughly “sold” on the idea of self-government, and equally convinced that 
their own form of government is suited to their needs; and (2) much 
of the detail of attendance and the regulation of student conduct have 
gradually come to rest in student hands. Marking and recording atten- 
dance and issuing excuses are handled by students, and a separate office 
is maintained for this purpose. Furthermore, we have in effect a merit 
system. This was originally proposed as a student project. The students, 
feeling a bit unsure of themselves, hesitated to undertake it. Accord- 
ingly it was at first installed as an office measure. As student interest 
and capability have increased, the administration of the merit system has 
been taken over by students, until at present it is, with few exceptions, 
wholly in student hands. The handling of this work by students has 
been eminently satisfactory, while the students themselves have acquired 
an appreciation of, and a personal feeling of responsibility for the main- 
tenance of proper student conduct. Teachers and executive office have 
been relieved of much routine and students have profited by having the 
responsibility placed upon them. Furthermore, the records have been so 
carefully kept as to be thoroughly reliable, and affairs of student con- 
duct have been so fairly handled by the student commissioners as to win 
the respect and co-operation of the entire student body. 
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The activities of secondary school students naturally fall into three 
classes, pertaining to (1) scholarship, (2) citizenship, and (3) athletics. 
Emphasis on these activities has not always been properly balanced by 
students, school administrative authorities, or the general public. 


The type of activity of which the public has been most generally 
aware is athletics. This has resulted in part from the character of this 
activity and the form that it takes. Interscholastic contests are held out- 
side of school and working hours, and the general public has the oppor- 
tunity, as well as the inclination to attend. As a result of this situation 
the community is better informed about the athletic affairs of the school 
than about any other type of activity, and as a further result the athletes 
receive the greatest share of student recognition and acclaim. This acclaim 
has been manifested in the form of an athletic award, which, in many 
schools, has been some article of intrinsic or commercial value, such as a 
sweater. 


The giving of athletic awards, together with the almost complete lack 
of recognition of other worth-while activities has set up in our high 
schools an undesirable condition. It has built what might be termed an 
“athletic aristocracy,” a group of boys who have become leaders in their 
schools, and whose sole foundation for leadership is embodied in their 
athletic or physical prowess, and whose other requisites may be almost 
wholly lacking. This unbalanced emphasis has led to arrogance on the 
part of this group, and a feeling of superiority which, in reality, it does 
not possess. A further result is the belief among high school boys that 
they should be rewarded for their athletic activity regardless of how 
unworthy they may be in other respects. 


This criticism is not a condemnation of high school athletics, each 
branch of which is a most worth-while activity. It is simply a state- 
ment of a condition which needs to be corrected, and its correction must 
be made through a change in student attitude. Any reform established 
by the administration without due regard for student opinion would 
merely lead to general dissatisfaction and to failure. 

It was, therefore, fortunate that desire for reform in the matter of 
student awards in the Paso Robles Union High School arose alike among 
students, faculty, and administration. The student organization provides 
and makes all awards, each individual award being approved by the 
student executive board. Accordingly, there was appointed by the student 
body president of 1930-31 a committee of students and faculty for the 
purpose of drafting a new system of awards. This committee decided to 
develop a system based upon the principle that a school award should be 
given only to those students who meet certain minimum requirements in 
each of the three fields of student activity, viz., scholarship, citizenship, 
and athletics. The further assumption was made that for purposes of 
award, the three requirements were of equal importance. This repre- 
sented a radical departure from previous practice in this school, and no 
other school could be discovered which used a system of awards based 
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on this principle. The committee, therefore, decided to build up a point 
system which would suit, as well as possible, the local situation. 


The essential features of the plan developed and subsequently adopted 
by an overwhelming vote of the students are as follows: Points are 
awarded for 


(1) Athletic service and participation in competitive games. These 
are given to both boys and girls, and on a graduated scale, to athletes of 
all classes. 

(2) Scholastic attainment. 


(3) Evidences of good citizenship. In order to receive an award, a 
student must amass a suitable total number of points, together with a 
given minimum of each type. 


This system places a premium on all-round ability in addition to 
rewarding for excellence in a given branch of activity. It is believed that 
its adoption has raised the level of scholarship, and that the merit system 
has become more meaningful to the students. It is a significant fact that, 
since adoption of this plan in the local high school, the Interscholastic 
Relations Committee of the State Association of City School Superin- 
tendents has passed a set of resolutions among which is one to the effect 
that “Athletic awards of intrinsic value should be eliminated and school 
letters should be substituted for all students who meet the minimum re- 
quirements in mental, social, and physical efficiency.”* 





*A copy of the constitution of the Associated Student Body of the Paso Robles 
Union High School, including the award system, may be secured by addressing George 
H. Flamson, Vice-principal, Pzso Robles Union High School, Paso Robles, California.— 
Epitor’s Note, 
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HE advocates of the Central Purchasing Act are, no doubt, sincere 
yy, in their efforts, but they have overlooked one very important factor. 
A) In this day when efficiency and economy, and quality and quantity of 
ee goods are key words we are very likely to overlook the human factor. 
») After all, what lies at the basis of our economic structure and our 
splendid educational system? Is it not individual initiative and enter- 
prise released by the atmosphere of American democracy? 


During the last thirty years the writer has worked in the rural school systems 
of the middle west and of California. He has watched the splendid secondary 
school system grow from coast to coast. Time and again he has heard the common 
man express a pride in his schools and evidence his willingness to vote bonds for 
their support. During the last few years, however, there has been a trend towards 
centralization that is threatening to take the power and the control out of the hands 
of this same common man that has made the schools he calls his own. Approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the school districts of California have an A. D. A. of 800 or 
less. Visit these districts and listen to the voice of the people. 


Let us take the writer’s own school district as an example—Citrus Union High 
School and Junior College district, with an A. D. A. of a little over 500. About 
eight years ago the people voted a bond issue of $300,000 and built a beautiful plant 
to house the high school and junior college. This plant with its school has become 
a community center. The people support its plays, its musical functions, its debates, 
its athletic contests. The school in turn reaches out into the community and fur- 
nishes bands, orchestras, glee clubs and speakers for public occasions. Its teachers 
mingle with the patrons of the district in churches, lodges, clubs and chambers of 
commerce. The student committees go to the business man to sell their tickets for 
programs and athletic games, they call on him for advertisements in their school 
annual. The high school board in turn buys from 75 per cent to 80 per cent of its 
supplies at home. Again and again the writer has known the business man to sell 
at almost wholesale rates to the school because it is his high school. Tell him, how- 
ever, that his elected representatives on the school board are to be deprived by legis- 
lation of their right to purchase supplies where they choose, tell him that other 
rights and prerogatives are likely to follow on this wave of centralization for the 
sake of efficiency, and see if his interest is as keen in the schools that no longer are 
his schools. In the district of which we are speaking, the budget is approximately 
$110,000. About $15,000 of this amount is expended for supplies that could be pur- 
chased at home or centrally. Tell the people that you can save them 20 per cent, or 
$3,000, if they will give up their rights to central authority. In the first place they 
ask to be shown, and in the second place they are not so sure that they care to sell 
local pride and interest in their schools for $3,000. But you argue efficiency. “Yes,” 
the local citizen replies, “efficiency has given us three times as many shoe factories 
as we need, has produced automobiles far beyond our purchasing power, and has 
forced thousands of men to join the ranks of the unemployed.” The human element 
must not be lost sight of in this mechanized world. We would do well to ponder 
this bit of philosophy written when our ancestors were being oppressed by lords 
and overlords: 


“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


Let us give the common man credit for what he has done in an age of freedom, 
and still trust his vision and judgment for the future. 





AN ADMINISTRATIVE GUIDE FOR THE 
THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL, 
LOS ANGELES 


ROBERT J. TEALL, Principal 








In the management of a modern high school, with its manifold and com- 
plex functions and activities, what are the duties of the individual members 
of the executive staff? In what particular places and ways should the principal 
function? The vice-principal? The counselors? The registrar? The clerks? 
How are duties distributed among the executive staff of your school? Does 
the set-up in the Thomas Jefferson High School of Los Angeles offer a solu- 
tion to any of your problems? 

In submitting the plan at work in the Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Principal Teall tells us that it is the outcome of experience and of numerous 
conferences with members of the staff, to whom much credit is due, both in 
the formulation of the plan and in its successful operation. 

In the instructions accompanying the plan it is recited that when business 
is to be transacted with the administrative officers, teachers and pupils should 
address themselves to the person who is directly charged with the responsibility 











for the matter in which they are concerned—Enitor’s Norte. 
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Functions of Executive Heads 


THE PRINCIPAL will: 19. Dispose of cases of discipline re- 
1. Exercise general control. ferred by the vice-principals, in- 
2. Coordinate school activities. cluding all cases of suspension or 
3. Determine policies. expulsion. 
4. Select new teachers (with depart- 20. Be responsible for students’ trans- 


- 


ment heads). 

Rate teachers (with department 
heads and vice-principals). 

Be responsible for teachers’ meet- 


fers not involving changes of resi- 
dence. 


Tue Girts’ Vice-PRINCIPAL will: 


ings and faculty organization. 1. Have charge of girls’ welfare, 
7. Supervise instruction. scholarship and discipline. 
8. Direct office organization. 2. Supervise the Girls’ Self-Govern- 
9. Supervise extra-curricular activi- ment Organization and Girls’ 
ties. League. 
10. Have charge of Student Council. 3. Issue all girls’ permits to leave the 
11. Supervise student finances (with grounds early—except lunch per- 
treasurer), mits. 
12. Supervise school publications, in- 4. Have charge of all social activities. 
cluding bulletins. 5. Supervise home-room organization 
13. Supervise arrangements for inter- and management. 
school contests of any sort other 6. Make the master program, with 
than athletics or girls’ play days. the co-operation of the department 
14. Supervise cafeteria. heads. 
15. Supervise library. 7. Supervise the making of the cal- 
16. Supervise janitors, engineers, gar- endar and the arrangement of as- 
deners, watchman. sembly programs. 
17. Supervise fire drills. 8. Direct the closing and opening ac- 
18. Direct the securing and distribu- tivities of each semester. 


tion of equipment and supplies, 
and the program of improvements 
and betterments. 


9. Supervise the arrangements for 
graduating exercises. 
Visit classes from time to time. 


10. 
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11. 


12. 
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Send to the registrar’s office daily 
excuses of pupils interviewed. 


Meet parents and public. 


THE Boys’ Vice-PRINCIPAL will: 


1. 
2. 


8. 
9. 


10. 


Have general charge of boys’ wel- 
fare, scholarship and discipline. 
Supervise the Boys’ Self-Govern- 
ment Organization and through 
both Self-Government Organiza- 
tions assume responsibility for 
conduct in halls, on grounds, and 
in assembly. 

Issue all boys’ permits to leave the 


grounds early—except lunch per-— 


mits. 

Be responsible for boys’ athletics, 
whether inter-school or intra- 
mural. 

Assist in the social affairs of the 
school, and in all evening events, 
whether social or otherwise. 
Make and administer the room 
schedule. 

Take charge of the Knights Or- 
ganization. 

Visit classes from time to time. 
Send to the registrar’s office daily 
excuses of pupils interviewed. 
Meet parents and public. 


TuHeE REGISTRAR will: 


1. 


Direct the attendance system: 

a. Organize and direct reporting 
system for teachers. 

b. Keep attendance register up to 
date. 

c. Make statistical reports when 
called for. 

d. Register entering students and 
direct them to the proper per- 
son to enroll them in classes. 

e. Check out leaving students. 

f. Give Girls’ Vice-Principal each 
Tuesday a list of girls who have 
been absent three days or more, 
with an indication of the reason. 

g. Report to vice-principals the 
names of tardy students imme- 
diately upon the third unex- 
cused tardiness; and upon the 
fourth, bring students to the of- 
fice for a program change. 


h. Make to teachers weekly re- 
ports of the students who have 
checked out of school during the 
week. 


y 


Assign demerits for the following 

offenses : 

a. Tardiness to pupils’ first period 
(all other tardiness matters are 
handled by Student Government 
offices ). 

b. Cutting periods. 

c. Truancy or unexcused absences. 

d. Delinquencies in absence slips or 
excuses. 

Keep the permanent scholastic rec- 

ords of pupils: 

a. Make all entries on permanent 
record cards. 

b. Maintain files for credit slips. 

c. Make transcripts of pupils’ rec- 
ords when required. 

d. Supply home-room teachers with 
information concerning credits 
when required. 

Make out subject lists for members 
of the Senior A and Senior B 
classes. 
Make required reports to atten- 
dance officers or to the Department 
of Attendance and Child Welfare. 
Issue noon lunch permits (perma- 
nent or temporary), after a per- 
sonal interview with a parent, per- 
manent permits to be renewable 
each semester. (Second semester 
permits may be issued in exchange 
for unrevoked first semester per- 
mits). 


THE COUNSELOR will: 


1. 


Be responsible for the following 
phases of programming entering 
students : 

a. In advance of their entrance, 
interview and plan programs for 
students from tributary schools 
of this district. 

b. On the first day of each term, 
direct the interviewing of addi- 
tional entering students, co-oper- 
ating with the Girls’ Vice-Prin- 
cipal and the program commit- 
tee in this work. 

c. Throughout the semester, pro- 
gram all pupils entering grades 
9, 10, 11 after they have been 
registered. 

d. Throughout the semester, plan 
programs for all entering A-11’s 
and Seniors in accordance with 
subject lists furnished by the 
Registrar. 








| 
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Be responsible for the adjustment 
of pupils’ programs as follows: 


a. Require reports of progress for 
all special certificate pupils each 
semester and make program ad- 
justments accordingly. 

b. Confer with all pupils who wish 
or seem to need changes of 
course, and take the action ap- 
propriate to each case. Direct 
the clerical work involved in 
course changes, except that 
which belongs to the Registrar. 

c. Investigate all cases of pupils 
who have received failure no- 
tices in two or more subjects, 
making remedial adjustments 
where possible, whether of pro- 
grams or activities of the pupils 
concerned. 


. Be responsible for the testing pro- 


gram of the school in the following 

particulars: 

a. Administer intelligence tests to 
untested pupils, and retest when 
necessary. 

b. Maintain files of test records. 

c. Furnish test information to per- 
sons entitled to it. 

d. Investigate cases reported by 
teachers in which there are ap- 
parent discrepancies between 
I. Q. and accomplishment. 

e. Secure for the school copies of 
the standard tests used by the 
English and other departments, 
and confer at times with teach- 
ers about the results of tests of 
this type. 

Make reports: 

a. To Psychology Department and 
Superintendent’s Office. 

b. To Metropolitan High School. 

c. To miscellaneous organizations 
or persons entitled to reports. 


. Engage in the following miscel- 


laneous activities : 

a. Helping home-room teachers, 
pupils and others to understand 
graduation requirements, college 
admission requirements, the 
basic course of study, and so 
forth. 

b. Furnishing lists of electives to 
home-room teachers. 

c. Assisting with the making of 
the master program. 


THE ADVISER OF THE Boys Student Gov- 
ernment Organization, and THE ADVISER 
OF THE Giris Student Government Or- 
ganization will, with their respective stu- 
dent groups, be responsible for the fol- 
lowing duties, except those designated by 
*, which are under the direct charge of 
the Boys Student Government: 


1. 


To secure in general the proper 
conduct of students outside the 
classroom : 

a. Issuing permits to enter class in 
every case of tardiness except 
for pupils just arriving at school 
and tardy to their first classes. 

b. Requiring pupils to show hall 
permits. 

c. *Requiring pupils leaving the 
grounds during the school ses- 
sion (at noon or other time) to 
show permits. 

d. Requiring visitors to show per- 

mits. 

. *Challenging peddlers. 

. *Preventing congestion around 

candy counter. 

g. Preventing loitering in the halls 
or on the arcades at any time. 

h. *Seeing that girls are unmo- 
lested on the East side of the 
grounds. 

i. Maintaining good conduct in 
Assemblies. 

j. Maintaining order in the “hash” 
lines and in the cafeteria. 

k. Barring unauthorized persons 
from the auditorium at any time 
(permit required), or from the 
Cafeteria Period 6. 

1. Maintaining good appearance on 
the campus (use of trash cans 
for papers, etc.) 

m. Keeping students from eating 
lunch on front lawns and steps. 


n. Preventing students from sitting 
in windows. 


o. Issuing the standard number of 
demerits to students who act in 
violation of the above require- 
ments, or who misrepresent or 
show defiance to a student body 
officer. 


moO 


. To notify the principal or vice- 


principals in case of offenses not 
listed above, or too serious for the 
Student Government Organization 
to handle. 
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3. To keep in the Student Govern- 
ment Office such records as are re- 
quested for the proper perform- 
ance of these duties. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE Merit BoarD 
will: 
1. Supervise the recording of merits. 


2. Report, or cause to be reported, 
the following: 


a. To the Merit Board all petitions 
or protests concerning merits. 


b. To the vice-principals : 
1. At any time, the name of each 
student whose merits drop 
below 90. 


2. At the end of the semester, 
a general report on merits 
lost. 


3. At the end of a semester, the 
names of all students whose 
records have fallen below 80 
merits. 


3. Call meetings of the Merit Board; 
preside over such meetings; and 
vote in case of a tie. 


The secretary and clerks have among 
their numerous duties some which in- 
volve meeting students, teachers, and the 
public. Typical duties of this kind are 
listed below: 


THe Secretary and/or THE TELEPHONE 
CLERK will: 


1. Act as information secretaries. 

2. Issue supplies to teachers. 

3. Collect for and issue student car 
books. 


THE SECRETARY will : 

1. Check requisitions with department 
heads. 

2. Receive and compile notices for 
the bulletin. 

3. Make appointments with callers 
for the principals. 

4. Receive reports from teachers who 
expect to be absent or who are 
about to return after an absence. 

5. Receive special reports from teach- 
ers called for by principals. 

6. Issue visitors’ permits. 


THE TELEPHONE CLERK will: 
1. Act as telephone central. 
2. Take messages for teachers in 
class. 
3. Locate pupils. 


THE Book CLerK will issue text books, 
check in text books, collect fines. 


Tue RecrsTrar’s SECRETARY will act for 
the Registrar in the performance of 
such attendance office duties as are as- 
signed to her by the Registrar. 








THE OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF GIRLS IN 
THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
CALIFORNIA* 


HELEN LUCILE WIRT 
Teacher of Dramatics, Oakland High School, Oakland 


faces tilS study of the office of the Dean of Girls in the senior high 
NYP YY schools of California was undertaken because the office has 
NG 0/9) been recognized as a vital factor in secondary education and 
PY G because no systematic study has been made of the office in the 
secondary schools of California since the investigations of the 
Committee of Fifteen of the California High School Teachers Associa- 
tion on secondary education in California in 1923. In that study less than 
25 per cent of the high schools then in the State submitted a report on 
the dean of girls. 


It is the purpose of this study to discover: 


1. When the office of dean of girls was created in the California secondary 
schools? 





2. How many high schools in California at the present time have a dean of girls? 

3. What seems to be the trend with regard to the continuation of the office? 

4. What is the present status of the dean of girls with regard to professional 
training, years of experience, rank of office, time allotment, salary received? 

5. What are the duties performed by the dean of girls? 


6. What relation, if any, exists between the office of the dean and the school 
counselor ? 


7. What seems to be the trends with regard to the functions performed by the 
dean of girls? 


Of the 370 schools of senior high school grade, 36 were eliminated at 
the outset as being of special type, and therefore presenting a special type 
of administrative problem. Of the 334 schools remaining, but 203, or 61 
per cent, were found to have advisers, and of these, 169, or 83 per cent 
of the total number of advisers in the State, replied to the questionnaire. 


Historical Background and Present Status of the Dean 

It appears that the year 1904 must be marked as one of vast importance 
in the annals of pupil guidance and counseling in California. To be sure, 
the terms counseling and counselor and all that these terms connote today 
were unknown at that time, nevertheless at least three senior high schools 
in the State had established the office of vice-principal for girls with the 
definite aim in view that the girls should have some one person in the 
school to whom they might go with their personal trials, tribulations, and 
triumphs, and there find aid, sympathy, and understanding. 

One school system, at least, had recognized that however much each 
could do in the matter of guidance in educational and vocational prepara- 
tion, there were limits to the principal’s usefulness as a guide and mentor 





*From a Master’s thesis, University of California, 1930. 
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to the girls of the student body, and as Dr. Susan M. Dorsey reported be- 
fore the 1913 meeting of the National Education Association, in speaking 
of the attitude of the principals toward the appointment of the vice-prin- 
cipals for girls, “They altogether approve.”* 

The high school, according to the questionnaire reports of the present 
deans, which had first established the office of girls’ vice-principal these 
twenty-seven years ago was Los Angeles High School in Los Angeles. 

Vast changes have occurred in the educational system in the past 
twenty-seven years. Perhaps in that space of time one could rightly expect 
to find greater uniformity and development along many lines in the dean’s 
office. Yet when one realizes that after twenty-seven years but 61 per cent 
of the senior high schools have a dean of girls or a girls’ vice-principal, 
and that of these approximately 50 per cent have been appointed since 
1923, one begins to realize that, like all learning processes, its growth and 
development must be slow, but perhaps for all that, the more certain. 


Whereas in 1923 but one out of every three high schools in the State 
had someone serving as girls’ adviser, in 1929, 61 per cent of the schools 
had someone serving in that capacity, an increase of nearly 100 per cent 
in a period of six years. Moreover, all the schools having an average 
daily attendance of more than 1,000 pupils have an adviser, while 94 per 
cent of the senior high schools with an average daily attendance of 501- 
1,000, 54 per cent with an average daily attendance of 101-500, and 24 
per cent with an average daily attendance less than 100 have girls’ advisers. 


The following table of comparisons will serve to show the increase in 
California in the number of girls’ advisers in 1929 over that reported by 
the investigations of the Committee of Fifteen. 


Taste I, 
SUMMARY OF COMPARATIVE DATA SHOWING THE INCREASE IN 
THE NUMBER OF GIRLS’ ADVISERS IN 1929 OVER 
THAT REPORTED FOR 1923 
Grouping of Schools on Basis of A. D. A. 
Total Num- 1-500 501-1000 1001+ 


ber Schools 1923 1929 1923 1929 1923 1929 
Report- No % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 
ingin Each 69 27.0 105 45.0 18 53.0 49 940 19 68.0 49 100.0 
Group ........ 255 233 34 52 28 49 


It appears, then, that there is an ever increasing tendency in the senior 
high schools of California to establish the office of dean of girls. It is 
also to be noted, however, that the office is most frequently found in the 
schools having an A. D. A. greater than 500. 


Title of Office. Contrary to the conclusions reached by the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen investigation that there is no agreement as to the title of 
the office of girls’ adviser, it now appears that there is a tendency toward 





1Dorsey, Susan M., “Our High School and Its Girls,” N. E. A. Proceedings, 1913, 
pp. 495-499. 
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uniformity in the designation of the office. From the data given in Table 
II it will be seen that 38 per cent of the advisers reported as deans, 30 
per cent as vice-principals, and 12 per cent vice-principal and dean. 


It is also worthy of note that the tendency is toward the title of vice- 
principal in the larger schools; 70 per cent of the schools with A. D. A. 
1501-2000, and 60 per cent of the schools with A. D. A. more than 2000 
having that title. The schools with an attendance between 100 and 500, 
on the other hand, have a greater number of deans, while among the 
schools enrolling less than 100, the adviser is more often a class teacher 
with neither time, title, nor additional compensation. 


Professional Training of the Dean. It is evident that the deans of 
girls have not been unmindful of the greater responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities which have come to them with the ever increasing numbers of 
pupils crowding the great public highway of educational opportunity, 
with their proportionate complexities of social and economic problems. 
Alive to the strategic significance of the position which they hold in the 
educational system, the deans have striven for the power, and insight, and 
understanding which comes with increased knowledge of the subject and 
its ramifications. 


Taste II. 

THE TITLES OF GIRLS’ ADVISERS REPORTED BY VARIOUS SIZED SCHOOLS 
Classification of Schools on Basis of A. D. A. gs is 
1-100 101-500 501-1000 1001-1500 1501-2000 2001+ PS & s 
9 > 
sis Ts F FF FP F Poe 3 
Title or ee aes : , | rere 
Daigaten {| OT UT POR FS Po eee 
TAI icisicenitives 1 67 36 55.4 18 440 5 358 2 200 1 50 63 382 
Vice-prin. .......... 0 00 11 169 12 292 7 500 7 70.0 12 600 49 29.7 

Vice - principal 

and Dean. ...... 1 67 4 @42 6 M6 1 F713 4 1006 7 3958 BB 12:3 
Gas weeher... © S538. 3 GO FR oh ae ee SS 12 7.3 
Girls’ adviser... 3 20.0 7 108 1 2.4 2. ow. ee ee 11 6.7 
Adviser to Girls’ 

League .......... + sn a ae ale cane atk Sadie elas sank 5 3.0 
Dean & registrar ...._ ...... Sale, ante Ries)! Sele puis | ade, seein sed: aaa 1 0.6 
Vice - principal 

and adviser.. 1 6.7 2.00... ee wis.“ Cliaiiait ali, agua mainte Rial 1 0.6 
Girls’ counselor .... _ ...... ie anal sli: >see 1 7.1 Sinisa 1 0.6 
Student body 

BO Wi Ge jaa’ oan peas MT Aiea a 1 0.6 
Woman 

principal ........ § oR ek ce ak: aia ee ation ene Saleieba- iets: helen 0.6 

TU scnitoeanai 15 100 65 100 41 100 14 100 10 100 20100 165* 100 


Table to be read as follows: Of the fifteen schools reporting in the class 1-100, 1, 
or 6.7%, reported an adviser designated as dean ; none reported the title of vice-principal, 
etc. Read other items in each group similarly. 

*Since four of the 169 advisers reporting are assigned duties too limited for the 
purposes of tabulation, but 165 are here considered. 
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Not alone in the total percentage of higher degrees held by deans of 
girls does this appear, for the total per cents do not vary greatly from 
the numbers reported in 1923, but in the reported extent of specialized 
graduate study leading to special certification. 


Slightly more than 50 per cent of the deans reporting hold, in addi- 
tion to the bachelor’s degree, an administrative or supervisory credential, 
or both; 24 per cent hold higher degrees. The percentage of higher 
degrees does not vary appreciably between the deans in the larger and 
smaller schools, but 75 per cent of the deans in schools with enrollment 
greater than 500 A. D. A. reported special credentials, whereas but 22 
per cent of the deans in the smaller schools have the special credentials. 
Fifty-three per cent of the deans reported from one to ten semesters of 
graduate study during regular sessions, 78 per cent reported from one to 
fourteen summer sessions, while 46 per cent reported the completion of 
from one to twelve extension courses. 


Years of Experience. As might be expected to be the case, the deans 
with the greater experience both as teachers and in the capacity of girls’ 
adviser are to be found in the larger schools. 


The median length of service in the teaching profession was reported 
as 12.87 years. The median length of service in any one school, 5.66 years, 
and the median length of time in the office of dean, 4.9 years. One dean 
holds office at the present time who has served in that capacity for 20 
years, two reported 15 years’ service in 1929, and five 14 years. Nine per 
cent reported more than 11 years but less than 16; 21 per cent reported 
more than 6 years but less than 11; while 55 per cent had held office less 
than 6 years. 


Taste III. 
DATA SHOWING WEEKLY TEACHING LOAD OF DEANS 


























ms OSes 

s& $39 

eS TE 

Number of Teaching Grouping on Basis of A. D. A. 2S Pet 

Periods Reported 1- 101- SO1- 1001- 1501- So i ms 

per Week 100 500 ©1000 1500 2000 2001+ iS i 88 

; & : 

1-5 _ 1 4 3 1 6 15 9.0 
6-10 ons 3 8 2 ont 13 8.0 
11-15 ne 4 6 _ _ ome 10 6.0 
16-20 oie 19 5 ae 24 15.0 
21-25 3 11 2 on 16 10.0 
26-30 2 18 3 oo one don 23 14.0 
31-35 . a calc Men aie Nol 7 40 
36-40 3 2 on = = m 5 3.0 
Number teaching... 11 62 28 5 1 6 113 69.0 
Not teaching... ... ais 12 9 9 14 44 29.0 
Number included... 11 62 A 14 10 20 157. —- 100.0 


Median number of teaching periods—19.85. 
Median number of teaching periods including all who reported—13.25. 
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Teaching Periods. From the reports it would appear that the load on 
the teaching side has been somewhat lightened since the report in 1923. 


Twenty-nine per cent of the deans reporting as shown in the accom- 
panying Table III do not teach, but of this number all are found in 
schools with an A. D. A. greater than 500. In the schools smaller than 
100 A. D. A. no dean of those reporting teaches less than 25 periods* a 
week, and in the schools with A. D. A. 101-500 no dean has less than 4 


teaching periods each week, and in this group the greater number teach 
more than 21 periods. 


The 1923 investigation showed but 17.9 per cent of the deans devoting 
full time to the office, while 37.2 per cent taught from 11 to 25 periods 
a week, and 29.5 per cent taught full time or “as much as others.” If 
these data be reliable, then it appears that there is an increase of approxi- 
mately 12 per cent in the total number of full time deans. 


Subjects Taught by Deans. As already indicated, the deans in the larger 
schools for the most part devote full time to the duties of the office, and 
do not serve as class-room teachers. In the smaller schools the subjects 
taught by the deans are as varied and numerous as their other duties, 
many of them teaching as many as four subjects. 


Of the subjects mentioned most frequently, English ranked first, 
physical education second, home economics third, and languages, com- 
mercial subjects, mathematics, and social studies in the order named. 
English, physical education and mathematics were listed most frequently 
in combination with other subjects; however, no one combination of 
subjects was listed by more than two deans, so that there would seem 
to be nothing to indicate that there is any relationship between the sub- 
ject taught and the interest or capacity to serve in the position of dean. 
It might be safer to conclude that the dean is one constituted by desire 
and interest and capacity to serve the human needs of pupils rather 
than that any field of teaching prepares her for the task. 


Salaries. The salaries reported by the deans as compared with the 
salaries reported in the 1923 study show an appreciable increase. The 
maximum salary reported by any dean at that time was $3600, while the 
maximum reported for the present study was $4100. Moreover, the mini- 
mum here reported is $1800, while the minimum reported for 1923 was 
$1500. The median salary reported in the present study for all deans is 


$2818.75, while in 1923 the median salary was reported as between $2300 
and $2400. 


There has, however, been an upward trend in teachers’ salaries since 
1923, so that a comparison as shown in the accompanying Table IV be- 
tween the deans’ salaries and the salaries reported for other school em- 
ployees will better serve to show the status of the dean so far as salary 
is concerned. It will be noted that whereas the median salary for deans is 
considerably higher than for either men or women class teachers, it is con- 





*Note: The length of periods reported varies from 45 minutes to an hour. 
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siderably lower than that reported for men in comparable positions. On 
the other hand, in the larger city systems where a salary schedule has 
been adopted, no salary distinction is made between the office of the 
girls’ vice-principal and the boys’ vice-principal. Whatever difference 
may appear is due to the difference in length of service of each. 


Tasie IV. 


COMPARISON OF DEANS’ SALARIES WITH THE SALARIES OF 
VARIOUS OTHER PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 
Grouping on Basis of School Position 

Menin Women Men Minimum 

Comparable Class Class Salary Paid 

Salaries Reported Deans Positions Teachers Teachers in School 
I cocciaccosibsoctionine ome ide rn ae 3 
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TT 1 wie 
Number reporting ........ 135 90 118 1 
Median salary of each 
group reporting ~....... 2818.75 3250.00 2566.66 2692.85 1855.29 


Eak 


7 132 


-_ 
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The data showed that the median for salaries reported for deans in- 
creases with the increase in school enrollment, except that the median in 
the schools having an A. D. A. 1501-200 is slightly larger than that 
reported for schools in the group having an A. D. A. greater than 2000. 
Yet a number in the latter group equal to the total number in the former 
group receive the maximum paid in that group. Moreover, if one were 
to include the salaries of the deans in the three schools which did not 
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report in the larger group, it would undoubtedly serve to raise the median 
above that reported in the smaller group. 


It is not an unpropitious sign that material compensation has followed 
or mayhap walked hand in hand with the length and opportunity of service 
and increasing professional preparation of the dean. 


The Dean and the Counseling Program 
For the purpose of uniformity, the duties and functions of the dean 
of girls are grouped according to the five-fold plan outlined in the Sixth 
Year-Book,? Department of Superintendence: (1) Health Guidance, (2) 
Educational Guidance, (3) Social Guidance, (4) Ethical Guidance, and 
(5) Vocational Guidance. 


Educational and Vocational Guidance. Of the total number of schools 
included in the investigation, 80 per cent report a program of pre-guidance 
either in the elementary or the junior high school. The dean of girls is 
responsible either wholly or in part in but 26 of the 132 schools so re- 
porting. 

In 38 cases the pre-guidance program is administered jointly by some 
members of the administrative staff in the high school and some one in 
the elementary or junior high school, more often the principal in the 


smaller school, and the counselor or counselor and committee in the larger 
school. 


In the schools having an A. D. A. of 2000 or over, 85 per cent report 
pre-guidance, and this includes all but three schools of that size in the 
State. In the classification less than 2000 but greater than 1500, in which 
all but one school was included, 100 per cent reported pre-guidance; and 
of the schools having less than 1500 but more than 1000, all but one of 
which were included, 86 per cent reported pre-guidance. 


Eighty-four per cent of the schools included report some form of high 
school guidance, 48 per cent report an organized plan and 36 per cent re- 
port some plan. Since almost without exception where guidance was 
reported it was both vocational and educational, with few schools report- 
ing educational guidance and not vocational, no attempt is made in this 
study to differentiate between them. 


In 40 per cent of the schools reporting a guidance program, the dean 
of girls, or the dean acting in conjunction with a committee, is responsible 
for its administration. In the schools having more than 500 A. D. A. the 
dean is the person most often concerned. 


To summarize briefly the nature of the guidance program, it was 
found that 69 per cent of the schools reported a systematic plan of guid- 
ance for the academic program; 54 per cent give counsel in matters per- 
taining to the educational future of pupils; 50 per cent, for the social 
program; and 45 per cent advise regarding future vocational plans. This 
rank order for guidance remained the same for the different groups of 





2 “School ey. as pan 4 — School Curriculum,” Department of 
ear-Book, » DP. 4 


Superintendence, Sixth 
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schools, ranked according to size, with the exception that in the schools 
in the 1000 A. D. A. class and those in the 2000 A. D. A. class, social 
guidance ranked second; and in the schools smaller than 100 A. D. A. 


guidance for educational future and vocational future ranked first and 
second. 


It would appear then that the majority of these schools are still placing 
more stress upon the present academic program than upon either the 
present social life or plans for the educational and vocational future of 
boys and girls. 

As one would expect, more provision is made for pupil employment 
in the larger schools than in the smaller schools. The difference in the 
economic and social status of the urban child and the rural child, as well 
as the greater opportunity for employment in urban communities, tends 
toward the early employment of the urban child, and hence the necessity 
on the part of the city school to meet his needs. 


Fifty-nine per cent of the schools included reported some system of 
pupil employment. Thirty-eight per cent reported an employment bureau, 
many of these being city schools co-operating with the Federal Junior 
Placement Bureau. 

It would appear, moreover, that the senior high school in California 
is becoming more zealous in extending educational facilities to meet this 
economic need. The Committee of Fifteen report showed employment 
bureaus in 22 per cent of the high schools reporting; the Stanford follow 
up,? 34.7 per cent; and the present study, 38 per cent. Moreover, 86 per 
cent of the schools over 1000 enrollment report employment bureaus. 

It is not pleasant to contemplate that this may mean that more and 
more pupils of high school age are becoming wage earners, but it is encour- 
aging to realize that under other conditions these pupils who might be 
only wage earners are now both wage earners and pupils; and that in 
addition the school is taking its share in placement and supervision of 
these young wage-earners. 


In the schools of medium size, 500-1000 A. D. A., the dean is either 
personally responsible for the administration of the employment plan or 
acts in conjunction with a committee or other administrative officers. In 
the larger schools a counselor or special employment officer or a com- 
mittee is more often in charge. 


Pupil Ability Classification. Seventy-six per cent of the schools in- 
cluded reported an ability classification plan for pupils. Upon closer in- 
vestigation, however, the plan is discovered to be not so extensive in prac- 
tice as this percentage would seem to indicate. Referring to Table V 
it will be observed that, whereas 76 per cent of the schools report classi- 
fication groups in the ninth year, but 21 per cent continue into the twelfth 
year. It will be seen also that ability grouping is practiced less in the 





3 Martens, E. H., and Proctor, William M., “Six Years’ Progress. The Present Status 
of Counseling in the High Schools of California,” CaLtrorNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY 
Ties, 1929, pp. 296-306. 
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schools having an A. D. A. under 1000 than in the larger schools. Never- 
theless, where ability classification is in practice, it is widely varied in 
nature, ranging from individual instruction in the same class to the estab- 
lishment of separate classes, and is determined by various means, rang- 
ing from teachers’ estimates through objective tests. It is noted that 66 
per cent of the schools report separate sections and 74 per cent give mental 
tests. In most cases, as will be noted in Table V, ability classification 
does not extend to the whole program, but to certain subjects only. 


TABLE V. 


DATA RELATIVE TO ABILITY CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS 
IN VARIOUS SIZED HIGH SCHOOLS 


Grouping on Basis of A. D. A. 

















i da Ss oe 
ee TES as ae) Shere. « 
ee a et Be 
H oO =) fon] | 
Means, Method H i i = - 
and Extent i : H : ; H All Schools 
No. No No. No No. No. No. % 
Classification plan ............ 6 42 35 13 10 19 125 76.0 
No classification .............. pt 7 22 6 aiss ic) 1 % 22.0 
No report 2 1 aN 1 4 2.0 
Based on: 
Mental tests ...................... 6 44 34 11 10 18 123 74.0 
Subject tests...................... 6 27 20 9 9 13 84 51.0 
Elementary records... 4 25 14 10 6 9 68 41.0 
Elementary tr. estimates 1 10 13 7 4 7 42 25.0 
Other methods ................ we jue toi rm 1 1 0.6 
Method used: 
Separate sections ............ 5 38 Kt) 12 7 17 109 66.0 
Separate groups in the 
same section ............-. 4 3 5 1 1 6 20 12.0 
Weighted credits ......... a 1 1 ies m » 1 3 2.0 
Individual instruction .... 2 10 1 ate - 3 16 10.0 
Subjects in which classi- 
fication is made: 
English 2 33* #4 13 6 16 = 104 63.0 
Mathematics ................-. ae 26 24 12 6 17 89 54.0 
Social studies... 2 12 13 7 4 11 49 30.0 
CRN entities 12 9 7 4 14 50 #.0 
Science 2 9 10 7 5 7 40 24.0 
Other subjects.................. 3 6 ll 3 1 5 29 18.0 
Years of continuation be- 
yond the ninth: 
Tenth 4 23 21 1lf 7 13 79 48.0 
Eleventh 4 9 1l 10 6t 12 52 32.0 
Twelfth 4 7 7 6 4t 5 35 21.0 





Table to be read as follows: Of the schools having an A. D. A. 1-100, 6 report 
a classification plan; 7 no classification; 2 did not report. Read similarly for other 
groups and items. 

*Group 101-500, 4 schools reported classification but did not include the subjects. 


tGroups 1001-1500, 1501-2000, several of these reported classification only to a lim- 
ited extent. 








| 
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Quite frequently the dean reported a share in the responsibility for 
the administration of ability classification. More often in the smaller 
schools the principal is reported as responsible, and in the larger schools, 
department heads. For the most part the dean is reported not directly 
concerned with the administration of the mental and subject matter tests ; 
this department of the counseling program being more often assigned to a 
counselor or a designated teacher or research director. 


Whereas, 132 of the schools reported a pre-guidance program, 139 
high school guidance, and 123 ability classification, 152 of the schools 
studied reported some plan of subject failure follow-up. One would not 
have less of follow-up work where failures occur, but it seems pertinent 
to question whether there might not be fewer cases of failure to follow up 
if there were more pre-guidance, ability grouping, and, as we shall see 
presently, health guidance. 


In the 142 schools sending reports to parents, as shown in Table VI, 43 
deans are concerned with that routine task. On the other hand, 80 deans 
report conference and follow-up work, and 82 are concerned with making 
adjustments in pupil programs. For the most part, the dean does not 
bear this important task of guidance alone, but is assisted by the principal, 
the boys’ vice-principal, a counselor, or class advisers. In this and other 
aspects of the dean’s work the data seem to indicate increasing organiza- 
tion of the counseling program which involves other administrative officers, 
class advisers, and specialists. 


Social Guidance. Of the multitude of duties to which the dean of girls 
has fallen heir, to which she has been assigned, or for which she has gone 
seeking, seeing that there was a need, the social program seems more con- 
sistently her charge than any other. Ninety-six deans report that they 
either have entire responsibility for the extra-curricular activities pro- 
gram or share in the responsibility. In many schools, however, the prin- 
cipal has retained the administration of the social program. 


While the principal, the dean, or a special committee most frequently 
exercises general supervision over the program of activities, the policy 
throughout the greater number of schools seems to be to make the activity 
a departmental matter with teacher sponsors; and, in many schools, a 
matter of general student body concern through a student board of com- 
missioners. Without exception, the schools reporting a program of extra- 
curricular activities also reported a teacher sponsor or superviser for each 
activity. 

Health Guidance. Although 142 schools reported some measure of 
health guidance, but 97, or 59 per cent, reported a definitely organized 
program. In the matter of the administration of the health program, the 
dean of girls seems to rank with the head of the department of physical 
education in the frequency with which the schools indicate her responsi- 
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bility. Even more frequently, however, the special health codrdinator is 
listed, which seems to be a felicitous sign upon an otherwise barren trail 


where most frequently the guide post is marked, “Supervised by no one in 
particular.” 


Taste VI. 


DATA RELATIVE TO FOLLOW-UP PLANS OF SUBJECT FAILURES 
REPORTED BY VARIOUS SIZED SCHOOLS 


Grouping on Basis of A. D. A. 


7 S 3 S an 3 
° nm on = = = 
eee Oe wie ee eae. 
mee ee ee 
Procedure All Schools 
No. No No. No No. No No. % 
1. Organized plan ............. 6 47 34 ¢ 10 15 123 75.0 
2. Some follow-up ............ 5 12 6 35 pa 5 29 18.0 
Totals 11 59 40 14 10 a 92.0 





3. Methods used: 
(a) Conf. & follow-up 8 54 37 12 10 19 138 84.0 
(b) Report to parents. 10 53 37 14 10 20 3142 86.0 
(c) Adjustments ........ 11 58 39 14 10 19 151 91.0 
(1) Change in 
course of study 10 54 
(2) Dropping of 
subjects .......... 10 50 
(3) Limiting ex- 
tra - curricular 
activities .... 3 37 27 8 8 15 99 60.0 
(4) Counseling as 
to outside ac- 


35 14 10 18 140 85.0 


35 14 10 18 1% 82.0 


tivities ............ 0 27 24 10 65 14 80 48.0 
(5) Health exam- 
ee 21 22 6 10 16 77 47.0 


Table to be read as follows: Of the schools having an A. D. A. 1-100, 6 report 
an organized plan of follow-up for subject failures; 5 report some follow-up; 8 re- 
port conference and follow-up among the methods used. Read similarly for other 
groups and items. 


Reference to Table VII will reveal the fact that the department of 
physical education seems to be the agency in the schools through which 
health guidance is chiefly carried on, yet from the schools come such 
reports as these: “What little is done, is done by the directors of physical 
education” ; “The boys have some health care in connection with athletics, 
little or nothing is done for the girls” ; “Health examinations for the boys 
who take part in athletics.” 


Seventy-five schools, it will be noted, report a physician for boys, 73 
for girls, and 3 other schools reported a physician but did not indicate 
whether for boys or girls. In connection with the physician’s care, the 
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Taste VII. 
SCHOOL AGENCIES CONCERNED IN THE HEALTH PROGRAM 
Grouping on Basis of A, D. A. 


“cel eet. ie ee Ee. 
- 3 = rhe t + 
Exo, See 2 Ae eee 
School Agencies All Schools 
No No No. No No No. No. % 
1. Dept. of Phys. Ed... 8 % 49 11 9 16 =129 78.0 
Fo SE a ual 2 1 3 3 2.0 
gg RSE 3 21 22 7 7 15 75 45.0 
ENS 3 17 20 8 8 17 73 44.0 
Ee 4 = 3 1 3 11 7.0 
4. Home Economics Dept. 3 9 12 4 _—_ 1 29 18.0 
5. Science Dept. ............. 1 4 6 3 1 a4 15 9.0 
6. School committee... 4 1 a 1 1 7 4.0 
7. Nurse 5 18 27 12 6 13 81 49.0 





Table to be read as follows: Of the schools having an A. D. A. 1-100, 8 report 
departments of physical education concerned with health guidance; 3 report a physi- 
cian for boys; 3, a physician for girls; none reports a psychiatrist. Read similarly 
for other groups. 


physical education department, and the school nurse whose services is 
reported by 81 schools, it is worth while to note the data as given in 
Table VIII on the means utilized in health guidance. 


One hundred and twenty-one schools report a physical examination, 
but 80 report a medical examination. Ninety-three schools report a follow- 
up of the initial physical examination, 52 report a follow-up of the medi- 
cal examination. Twenty-one of the schools which report some effort 
made to carry on a program of health guidance give no physical examina- 
tion, 39 no medical examination. To these numbers we must add 23 addi- 
tional schools of the total 165 included in the study which lay no claim 
to health supervision. 


Departments of home economics, Table VII, seem to be next in order 
after the departments of physical education in sharing the responsibility 
for health guidance. Yet the actual number of schools crediting these 
departments with health work are shockingly few. If the home economics 
departments are reported as lacking in this respect, the science departments 
are even more so, but 15 schools crediting the science departments with 
a share in health education. However, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that these reports are intended to indicate that, whereas certain health 
aspects are studied in the various subjects of the science and home eco- 
nomics curricula, these departments as such are not included to any 
great extent in an organized health program. 
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Taste VIII. 
MEANS THROUGH WHICH THE HEALTH PROGRAM IS PROMOTED 


Grouping on Basis of A. D. A. 


7 oS Ss = an S$ 
S ya " = = | 
Was doe ee Seo ee, 
ae eee wae 
Means All Schools 
No. No. No. No. No No No. % 
1. (a) Initial physical ex- 
amination .............. ” 7 45 32 10 9 18 121 73.0 
(b) Follow-up .............. 5 30 235 10 8 15 93 56.0 
>: TERRA. ncemcaiinteiiiies 8 15 ne 4 wa nn 21 13.0 
2. (a) Initial medical ex- 
amination ........-.-.-.-. 3 27 21 10 6 13 80 48.0 
(b) Follow-up ............. 1 10 15 9 5 12 52 32.0 
CO) GOON shpansindelenkos 12 19 ae 4 3 gr 39 24.0 
3. Psychological tests -....... 4 4 10 4 5 8 35 21.0 
4. Health drives.................. sai 3 6 3 2 20 12.0 
Di FIG sccnsisttesisiniatinliiniinn 2 15 12 4 5 5 43 26.0 
6. Time of examining 
school : 
(a) Beginning of 
school year .............. 3 14 11 2 2 5 37 22.0 
Cd. CHAOS cnniccitinne sie am 1 “as one pr 1 0.6 
(c) As needed................ 1 10 1 1 2 ie 15 8.0 
(d) Beginning and as 
ee 2 19 12 6 4 10 68 41.0 
(e) Beginning and close _ .... 3 1 2 1 2 9 5.0 
(f{) Beginning, close 
and as needed ........ 1 a 2 ie sh 2 5 3.0 
(g) Not reporting ........ sie _ 4 ee ida ia 4 2.0 


Table to be read as follows: Of the schools having an A. D. A. 1-100, 7 report 
an initial physical examination; 5, a follow-up examination; 8, none at all. Read 
similarly for other groups and items. 


Four schools in the class 501-1000 A. D. A. report the services of a 


psychiatrist, one in the class 1501-2000, and three each in the classes 
1001-1500 and 2001. 


Perhaps what appears to be a slow development in health service and 
education is the better part of wisdom; yet it would appear that there will 
be found wisdom in having specialists in the field of mental hygiene at the 
call of the school authorities to discover what mental characteristics are 
represented in the classroom, and what are likely to be the effects of cer- 
tain methods of instruction upon the pupils possessed of these various 
characteristics. It is possible, too, that there will be found wisdom in 
having a systematic health program in every school, and a health coérdina- 
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tor, by whatever name, to assume the responsibility for its integration, and 
it may be wisdom for the dean of girls to recognize this need and take 
upon herself the responsibility for working toward an organized health 
program in her school, just as she has taken in the past responsibility for 
the satisfying of other needs. 


The Dean’s Office: Its Organization and Management 


We have seen something of the dean’s status in the school, her quali- 
fications, and the duties performed in relation to the guidance program. 
What is her office, its organization and management, as reported by the 
deans in the California senior high schools? 


The functions of the office as reported seem to be moral and social, 
educational and vocational, or administrative, depending upon the condi- 
tions and circumstances attending upon her own particular situation. 


In the small school the dean is still without adequate time for her 
guidance work, and has little or no assistance. Consequently she is still 
a class teacher, and as the reports indicate, very much a “Jack of all 
trades.” 


In the larger schools, the data seem to indicate that where there is a 
counselor, the dean’s work is chiefly social and moral guidance; the coun- 
selor’s work, vocational and educational guidance. Where there is no 
counselor, or where the work has not been systematized, the dean performs 
or supervises all these functions. In many of the larger schools, the dean, 
together with the title of vice-principal, takes on administrative duties, 
and in that capacity shares responsibility for the administration of the 
school as well as for the counseling program. 


Ninety-five, or 58 per cent, of the deans, as indicated in Table IX, 
report a private office. In 1923 in the Committee of Fifteen study, 42, 
or 54 per cent, reported a private office, while 45 per cent reported no 
office; whereas the present study finds 11 per cent more having offices, 
although shared with someone else. Moreover, all the deans in schools 
over 1000 A. D. A. report the use of private offices, with two exceptions, 
and these two report an office shared with someone else. The need among 
schools of this size seems not to be office space, but rather reception room 
space for those pupils who come for conference and must wait their turn, 
or for other persons waiting for interviews. 


The deans are much more amply provided with clerical assistance than 
formerly. Eleven per cent report a full-time clerical assistant, 16 per cent 
report a part-time assistant, 34 per cent have only student assistance as 
needed, and 37 per cent have no assistance at all. 


Fifty per cent of the deans indicate that they are furnished with 
adequate filing cabinets; 41 per cent report inadequate filing equipment, 
44 per cent list filing equipment among their needs. This is a real need, 
as we shall presently see from the inadequacy of case study material 
reported by the deans. 
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DATA RELATIVE TO CERTAIN FACTORS AFFECTING THE MANAGE- 
MENT AND OPERATION OF THE DEAN’S OFFICE 


Factors Involved 


A. Kind of office: 
Se II sich ties apthetcoriecinen 
fees 
3. Classroom ..........-.00- is 
4. Not given 


B. Clerical assistance: 
1, Full time 
pf ROE 
3. Student as needed...... 
4. None 





C. Filing cabinets: 
1. Adequate .............-....-.-. 
2. Inadequate .................. 


D. Time devoted to office: 


1. Full 
2. Part 
3. No definite amount... 


E. Needs: 
None 
. Office space ...........-.-.. 
. Filing cabinets.............. 
. Clerical assistance ...... 
. Time: 
(a) Amount not in- 
CBOE  ciniithaticiens 


@) Re ini 
Ce) PHBE ccvcsiicsccssesinis ™ 
(d) Periods: 


ae 











nk wd 


“"O0OT-T 


Grouping o 
Ete 
71 
e 

N 0. N 0. 
18 33 
12 4 
33 3 

2 1 
2 7 
1 8 
21 20 
38 12 
18 26 
41 12 
gc gy 
2 17 
33 10 
1 14 
29 10 
39 13 
18 15 
8 5 
1 2 
2 5 
16 _ 
15 aie 
1 is 


“OOS T-TOOT 


&... 
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_ 
— Ww 
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aonaw an 


m Basis of A. D. A. 


0002-TOST 
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fo) 


10 


aan > 


+1002 


—_ Oo > 


—_ 


— 
oOowum 


All Schools 
No. % 

95 58.0 
18 11.0 
46 28.0 
6 4.0 
18 11.0 
27 16.0 
56 34.0 
61 37.0 
83 50.0 
67 41.0 
45 27.0 
56 34.0 
56 34.0 
30 18.0 
51 31.0 
72 44.0 
58 35.0 
13 8.0 
18 5.0 
8 5.0 
18 11.0 
16 9.0 
1 1.0 


Eight per cent list additional time for the duties of their office among 
their needs, but do not indicate the necessity for full time; five per cent 
do indicate the necessity for full time; three of these are in high schools 
with an A. D. A. greater than 2000. Five more per cent ask for half- 
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time for their office, and 21 per cent of the deans need from one to six 
additional periods. 


It is worthy of note that the needs expressed by the deans are chiefly 
in the category of tools, equipment, and time for the performance of their 
duties, adequate office space, clerical assistance, and files, even telephones. 
Practically none of them, even those who carry the dean’s load with a full 
teaching program and having neither office nor clerical assistance, ask to 
be relieved of duties. Here and there, on the contrary, the dean asks for 
the authority as well as the time for the discharge of her duties. It is a 
singular fact that in some instances the principal, or the board of educa- 


tion, has conferred the title of dean and has given responsibility and no 


authority ; sometimes authority is granted but no time is given on the pro- 
gram for the exercise of it, and frequently, as already seen, no compensa- 
tion is provided. Yet it is a happy omen that no less than 30, or 18 per 
cent, of the deans indicated no needs of this nature. 


The dean’s report of her routine duties as given in Table X and the 
order of frequency in which they occur seem to reveal the fact that the 
dean’s task is one which entails chiefly the problems of the pupil on the 
side of his developing personality; the problems which require personal 
conference, personal study, and investigation of the characteristics both of 
the individual and his environment which cause him to be as he is. 


Pupil discipline stands first on the list; then, if we eliminate faculty 
meetings which stand second and which are not specifically a dean’s task 
as such, we have in sequence those duties which relate to the persons most 
concerned with the pupil—conferences with principal, conferences with 
parents, conferences with teachers. Next come those factors which affect 
the academic and social life of the pupil himself, chaperoning, failure 
adjustments, extra-curricular activities program. 


Those duties which have to do with the gathering of objective data 
upon which the dean often relies for confirmation or at times contradiction 
of her personal judgment, are found to be farther down the scale in the 
frequency of performance by the dean. For that reason, it seems safe to 
conclude that the office of counselor, or a special guidance teacher, in 
many instances has been created to perform these functions. Thus we 
find pre-guidance, the giving of tests, and pupil classification at the bottom 
of the dean’s list of duties. 


The master programming, and educational and vocational guidance 
appear about where we should expect to find them, judging from the data 
already presented. Where the dean takes on administrative duties, we 
find her having to do with the master programming, and where there is 
no one to do the work of the counselor, or where the dean shares in the 
counselor’s work, we find her concerned with educational and vocational 
guidance. 


Health supervision appears where it does probably for the reason 
already pointed out, that for the most part neither the dean nor anyone 
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else in the school organization is giving adequate time to the organization 
of the health guidance program. 

Home visiting seems to find a place lower in the ranks than one might 
expect. There may be compensatory reasons for this fact. In the first 
place, as already pointed out, conferences with parents rank high, so that 
it would seem that parents frequently visit the dean. In the second place, 
there are frequently other agencies in the school through which the dean 
accumulates data upon home conditions: the attendance officer, the nurse, 
the visiting teacher, the home room teacher or class adviser. 


Duties Ranked According : : : : 

to Frequency of Mention ; ; i : ‘ : No. % 
Discipline 15 14 10 19 110 67.0 
13 14 10 18 106 64.0 
13 11 8 18 #8101 61.0 
16 13 10 19 99 60.0 
17 95 58.0 
15 11 10 19 93 56.0 
16 13 10 13 82 50.0 
11 11 6 14 76 46.0 
10 13 9 14 74 45.0 


Tasie X. 
ROUTINE DUTIES PERFORMED BY THE DEAN 
Performed 
— _ wn - = S 
poke Pe ag 
ae Ce He Se ee 
‘ - Ss S : 





Conference with principal.. 
Chaperone 





Conference with parents... 
Faculty meetings ................ 
Conference with teacher... 
Failure adjustment ........... 
Extra-curricular activities. 
Program adjustment .......... 


nr ba PN SPUN N 
BeRaeseaean™ 
ome 
w 
—_ 
N 
© 


Community welfare or- 








WEEN ccc «CS 17 8 13 7 11 58 35.0 
Employment ............--..--00-+-+ os 13 13 10 5 9 50 30.0 
Clubs 1 21 7 6 3 11 49 30.0 
Educational and vocational 

guidance 3 12 10 6 5 o) 45 27.0 
Master-programming ........... 3 10 5 7 9 10 44 27.0 
Conference with employers .... 8 11 6 3 11 39 24.0 
Health supervision ........... 4 14 5 2 4 7 3% 22.0 
Counselors’ meeting .......... 3 14 1 6 4 6 Bx} 21.0 
Home visiting ......... 1 12 7 5 3 2 #0 18.0 
Pupil classification ........... 3 7 3 7 is 1 21 13.0 
Educational tests.................. 4 9 4 ike 1 tie 18 11.0 
Psychological tests .............. 2 4 3 2 1 ee 12 70 
Pre-guidance .........-.. 1 2 ahi 2 2 4 11 7.0 


The duties from which the deans express a desire to be relieved are 
comparatively negligible in number, as already mentioned. More significant 
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it is that of the four duties mentioned most frequently by the deans as a 
necessary part of their program, program adjustments stand first, pupil 
classification second, contacts with community welfare organizations third, 
and health supervision fourth. 


Here we have, it seems probable, the dean’s expression of the func- 
tions which should be performed by her. Of the duties which she does 
not perform, these are the ones most frequently listed as essential. 


If the dean is making her aim counseling of the pupil to the end that 
he may develop most completely and harmoniously on the mental, physical, 
and social plateau for which nature has endowed him, then surely she will 
be concerned with the ability classifications program which will place him 
most advantageously for his development. She will be equally concerned 
with the adjustment of his program to meet his changing needs. If she 
is concerned with his social development, as the data here reported seem 
to indicate, then she will also desire contacts with those organizations in 
the community which have for their end social betterment; and if she sub- 
scribes to the advantage of a sound mind in a sound body, she will be 
desirous that there is no neglect on the side of his health education. 


The data received on the question of office records were not so com- 
plete as could be desired. If, however, these data may be accepted as a 
fair sampling of the schools studied, since on the majority of items more 
than half reported, and in many cases more than 66 per cent, two things 
become apparent: first, that fewer records are accessible to many deans 
than the highest efficiency in the office warrants; and secondly, that in 
many cases the dean is relieved of the routine duty of the clerical work 
attendant upon record keeping. Often the records are kept in a central 
file accessible to all who are concerned administratively with these accumu- 
lative data. 


The attendance record, as one might suppose, stands at the head of 
the list of available records. Some 12 per cent of the deans, however, 
report no access to the attendance records. Two per cent desire to be 
relieved from attendance record keeping. 


Psychological tests stand next in the order of availability, although 22 
per cent of the deans express a desire to have access to these records. 


Subject failure records are high on the list, and these the dean most 
frequently keeps, yet 28 per cent of the deans have not access to them. 


Health records are available to but 35 per cent of the deans, and from 
previous data on health guidance one must conclude that even these rec- 
ords must be largely inadequate. Thirty-two, or 19 per cent, express a 
desire for health records. 


But 35 per cent of the schools keep a record of the extra-curricular 
activities participated in by each pupil, and since, as we have already 
seen, this program is more frequently the responsibility of the dean than 
anyone else, the responsibility for record keeping must also be hers. 
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Educational tests, family history, employment, home conditions, alumni 
records, follow-up studies, neighborhood conditions are all listed in this 
order of decreasing frequency of availability. 


If the dean is to counsel adequately an individual pupil, she must have 
a case-study of him, which these data seem to indicate, for the most part, 
she has not. On the other hand, to accumulate data for these case-studies 
requires time, and it has already been made evident that too many deans 
are not given adequate time for their duties. 


Recommendations 


1. In this study, no attempt was made to evaluate the service of the dean’s office. 
Since the work of the dean is largely accomplished through her personal 
influence upon the pupils with whom she deals, and since no objective standard 
has been devised by which to measure the influence of one personality upon 
another, an evaluation of the dean’s service seemed impossible. In some aspects 
of the dean’s work she becomes a part of the whole counseling program, so 
that it would be difficult to say at which point one influence ceased and another 
commenced. It seems, however, practicable to follow by means of case studies 
certain pupils and certain factors related to their school life, and such studies 
should be made by the deans themselves, if for no other reason than to deter- 
mine for their own satisfaction the visible results of their counseling. 


2. If the dean’s work is to be efficient, certain material aids must be granted to 
her. She must have a time allowance commensurate with the extent of her 
duties; she must have clerical assistance that her time may be devoted to the 
formulation of plans and organization, the keeping of conferences, and the 
pursuit of follow-up work. She must have an office for conferences; and an 
ante room is eminently desirable. She must have access to all records which 
have to do with pupil guidance and counseling. 

3. It is apparent that the dean employed in the larger school has the advantage 
of time, equipment, assistance, and recognition in the form of higher salary 
rating over the dean in the smaller school. If the smaller school is to reap 
the benefit of efficiency and length of service from the deans appointed, more 
ample provision must be made in these respects. 

4. There is an evident need of organized health supervision in the senior high 
schools, with an integrated program among the various departments for health 
service, 

5. And, finally, if the dean is entrusted with certain duties, she must also be 

granted authority necessary for their discharge. 


| 
| 
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Educational News and Comment 





SUPERINTENDENT KERSEY 
RESIGNS 


Dr. Vierling Kersey has announced his 
intention of resigning from the office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
Director of Education, effective August 
1, 1932, to accept election as City Super- 
intendent of Schools at Long Beach on 
the retirement of Superintendent W. L. 
Stephens. 

Superintendent Stephens has had a 
notable career at Long Beach for the 
past twenty-three years. During this 
time he has skillfully and wisely guided 
the educational forces of the second 
largest city in Los Angeles County, and 
developed its schools to as high a state 
of efficiency as is to be found in the 
schools of any city in California. He 
voluntarily retires from official responsi- 
bility with the confidence and esteem of 
the teachers and patrons of the Long 
Beach schools, and with high recognition 
of his valuable services by his profes- 
sional contemporaries throughout the 
State. 


Dr. Kersey entered the office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction February 
11, 1929. At that time the Editor of THE 
QuarTerRty said: “Mr. Kersey knows 
education and understands men, women 
and children. He brings to this high of- 
fice of educational and social responsibil- 
ity an understanding mind, human sym- 
pathy, and intellectual integrity, which 
will command the confidence and support 
of the school people of California.” That 
prophecy has been fulfilled in the inter- 
vening years. Dr. Kersey will retire from 
the State office with the confidence and 
support of the school people of Cali- 
fornia. 


The children and teachers of Long 
Beach are to be congratulated on the 
prospect of Dr. Kersey’s leadership in 
the years ahead. Dr. Kersey is to be 
equally congratulated that his profes- 
sional lot will fall in “pleasant places.” 


SURVEY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN CALIFORNIA 


Governor Rolph, acting under the 
authority vested in him by the last Leg- 
islature, has invited the Carnegie Foun- 
dation to make a survey of higher than 
secondary education in the State of Cali- 
fornia. During the last week in October 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president of the 
Foundation, and Dr. H. J. Savage, sec- 
retary, held a three-day conference in 
Sacramento at which there were in at- 
tendance representatives from the Uni- 
versity of California, the several teachers 
colleges, and the junior colleges. At that 
time the many problems which are facing 
the State in the development of its edu- 
cational program were discussed and the 
organization was effected for the gather- 
ing and tabulation of the data necessary 
for the solution of these problems. Mr. 
Paul E. Webb, vice-principal in charge 
of research and guidance at the Hunting- 
ton Park High School, has been ap- 
pointed staff associate of the Founda- 
tion to head up this work in California. 


During the next few months Dr. Suz- 
zallo will make several trips to the State 
in order to thoroughly acquaint himself 
with the California educational situation. 
A commission of outstanding leaders in 
the educational world has been named 
to review all the data and make final 
recommendations in the formulation of 
an educational policy for the State. This 
commission will consist of Dr. Samuel 
Paul Capen, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo; Dr. Lotus Delta Coff- 
man, President of the University of Min- 
nesota; Dr. Charles Hubbard Judd, Di- 
rector of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Orval Ray 
Latham, President of Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Fall; Dr. Albert Bar- 
rett Meredith, Professor of Education, 
New York University; Dr. James Earl 
Russell, Dean, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Dr. George Frederick 
Zook, President of the University of 
Akron. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
The State Board of Education has se- 
lected Los Angeles as the meeting place 
of the Annual Convention of Secondary 
School Principals for 1932. The dates are 
March 21, 22, 23 and the forenoon of 
March 24. The hotel headquarters will be 
announced later by Superintendent Kersey. 


NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of the California 
Society of Secondary Education will be 
held in Los Angeles at 4:00 o'clock, 
Monday afternoon, March 21, 1932, for 
the purpose of electing members to the 





Board of Trustees and for other purposes, 


as is provided in the By-Laws of the 
Society. The room in which the meeting 
will be held will be announced in the 
official program of the annual Convention 
of Secondary School Principals which 
will be held March 21-24. 
By order of the Executive Board, 
H. M. Resox, Secretary. 


MEETING OF WESTERN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore, President, 
announces that the Western Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools will 
hold its 1932 meeting in conjunction with 
the annual Convention of Secondary 
School Principals which will convene in 
Los Angeles, March 21-24. The time and 
place of the Association meeting will 
appear in the printed program of the con- 
vention. 

The two commissions of the Associa- 
tion will make reports at this meeting— 
(1) Commission on Problems in Admin- 
istration, Dr. Wm, M. Proctor, Chair- 
man; and (2) Commission on Problems 
of the Curriculum, Dr. Merton E. Hill, 
Chairman. 

Principals of public high schools in 
particular are advised that, under the 
By-laws of the Association, the member- 
ship is open to all “public and private 
universities, colleges, and secondary 
schools in California”; and that “any 
such institution may be admitted on ap- 
plication and payment of the fee pre- 
scribed,” which is $5.00 a year. It is 
suggested that payment of the annual 
membership fee be made before March 15. 
A. J. Croup, Secretary. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
CONFERENCE AT 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

The eighth annual Junior High School 
Conference will be held at New York 
University on March 18-19. The central 
theme of this conference will be: “Im- 
proving Junior High School Instruction.” 
Two general sessions coming Friday eve- 
ning and Saturday morning will be fol- 
lowed by some thirty round tables related 
to the central topic. 

This conference is unique in that it is a 
co-operative arrangement, the directive 
force being vested in an advisory com- 
mittee of thirty-six representative educa- 
tors distributed throughout the eastern 
states. The committee just referred to 
gives practical direction to the character 
of the conference. New York Univer- 
sity offers the facilities for making this 
clearing house treatment of junior high 
school problems possible. 

The regional character of the confer- 
ence makes it one of the most important 
of its kind in the country. In 1931 up- 
wards of 2000 attended it. In the in- 
fluence of this conference may be found 
one explanation for the remarkable de- 
velopment of the junior high school in 
eastern states in recent years. 


ARTICULATION OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGE AND HIGH SCHOOL 


The nub of the problem of the articu- 
lation of the junior college with the high 
school lies in how the secondary school 
is defined. If it is to be defined on the 
basis of the 6-4-4 plan, to include the 
two years of the junior college, there 
should be articulation. And the articu- 
lation should be as complete as possible. 
If, however, the definition is so framed 
as to make the high school and the junior 
college separate and distinct institutions, 
with distinctly different purposes, then 
articulation can be achieved only in a 
minor degree. The Los Angeles Junior 
College has so defined its function as to 
make it distinct from the secondary or 
high school. It holds that the junior 
college should be an institution distinct 
both from the university and the high 
school. Its function is collegiate—in the 
proper sense of that term. The junior col- 
lege—in the sense in which it is defined by 
the Los Angeles Junior College—is not a 
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preparatory institution. It is a terminal in- 
stitution. The function of the university is 
scholarly and professional; that of the 
high school is secondary, general, and 
foundational. The function of the junior 
college is specific and semi-professional. 
The Los Angeles Junior College believes 
that there is need of an institution in 
America which does not primarily have 
in mind preparation for advanced studies 
and which is not primarily concerned 
with curricula which are generally intro- 
ductory or foundational. The junior col- 
lege seeks an articulation with life—that 
part of life found on the semi-profes- 
sional level.—Orvi F. Myers, in Los 
Angeles School Journal, December 7, 
1931. 


“A SINCERE QUEST FOR 
THE TRUTH” 


The junior college movement is still 
so close to its infancy that any com- 
plete discussion of it presents complexi- 
ties. To gather and organize the facts 
regarding this movement in the United 
States is a somewhat herculean task; yet 
this is what Dr. Walter Crosby Eells of 
Stanford University has attempted and 
achieved in his educational “book-of-the- 
month.”* 


The best single-phrase description I 
can give of this volume of over eight 
hundred pages is to call it “a sincere 
quest for the truth.” It is a quest in- 
deed, for it has carried its author 
through all the diversified types of over 
four hundred and fifty American junior 
colleges, both public and private, state 
supported and denominationally endowed, 
co-educational and for one group only, 
with their enrollments of over seventy 
thousand students, increasing even as 
the author tabulates them? That it is 
the truth is proved by its many valuable 
statistical tables, interpretations of fig- 
ures and trends, and the wide scope of 
its data, including the entire range of 
authorities in this educational field. Nor 
is its sincerity to be questioned. Its di- 
rect approach, condensed information, 
unbiased presentation of situations, logi- 
cal analysis and development of the 
many mooted issues in the life history 





*Eells, Walter Crosby, The Junior Col- 
ry fe Houghton Mifflin Company, 833 pp., 
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of this youngest child in the educational 
world, and its carefully weighed histori- 
cal background show on every page that 
the sole purpose of the author was to 
furnish us with the entire evidence to 
date of what junior colleges have done, 
and what place they may reasonably be 
expected to take in the educational pro- 
gram for the future. 

Yet the book is more than an histori- 
cal resumé, a present approximation, and 
a porgnostication. It is an educational 
book, designed to help clarify a situation 
by presenting the assembled facts and 
interpreting them in the light of the best 
statistical procedures and in harmony 
with the most acceptable pedagogical 
principles of today. The volume has 
psychology and scholarship behind it. 

Nor is it lacking in personality. It is 
one matter to assemble facts; it is quite 
another matter to show whither these 
facts point. That is what Dr. Eells, in 
businesslike and judicial manner, has 
done. Especially is this noticeable where 
he re-reads and re-interprets the data of 
earlier studies concerning the junior col- 
lege, pointing out the new conclusions 
with fairness and without animus. Even 
in cases which are distinctly argumenta- 
tive, as in the carefully weighed discus- 
sion of the 6-4-4 plan, the author, while 
presenting his own views decisively and 
without equivocation, remains fair to the 
opposition. For these reasons the book 
is valuable and is a timely contribution 
to its field. 

Dr. Eells has made a tripartite divi- 
sion of his material: the history of the 
junior college; its organization and ad- 
ministration; and its place in American 
education. The first section of twelve 
chapters presents the various classifica- 
tions of junior colleges; their historical 
development and present status in all 
the states of the Union, with a thorough 
study of the situation in California where 
some forty-nine of these colleges are now 
existent; and a study of the four most 
generally recognized functions of this in- 
stitution; as a popularizing agent; for 
preparatory work; for terminal courses; 
and for guidance. This section is fol- 
lowed by a study of the four less stressed 
functions of research, instruction, culture, 
and reorganization. In the second sec- 
tion matters of organization and admin- 
istration are presented in eleven chap- 
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ters which deal with the general prob- 
lems of administration, including execu- 
tive and instructional staffs, the plant, 
and the library, and also the collateral 
problems of finance, publicity, the best 
criteria for establishing a junior college, 
catalogues, standard tests, and student 
activities. The third division of the 
volume deals with the place which the 
junior college holds in the present 
American educational system, and this 
involves a discussion of recent educa- 
tional reorganization, the four-year col- 
lege, the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of the two-year and the 
four-year plans for the junior college, 
the place of the junior college in relation 
to higher institutions, and the outlook 
for its future. Supplementing all these 
discussions are carefully selected, yet 
comprehensive and specific bibliographies 
which follow each chapter, while the 
general bibliography which concludes the 
volume supplies all the desired back- 
ground sources which any administrator 
or careful student of junior college sit- 
uations might need to investigate. 


Personally I have read this volume 
with the greatest satisfaction and profit. 


—Atice C. Cooper, Modesto (California) 
Junior College. 


WEST OF THE 98TH MERIDIAN* 


If Senator Moses had read the history 
of the great plains, so fascinatingly told 
by Walter Prescott Webb, his re-election 
as president pro tem. of the United States 
Senate would have gone unchallenged, 
for he would have learned what has com- 
monly happened in the naming of animals 
of the plains by men of the East who 
found contrasts there “more than their 
minds could grasp.” The bison they 
called buffalo, the hare of the plains they 
named a jackass rabbit, and the plains 
squirrel that feeds on grass they called a 
dog, chiefly because this squirrel of the 
plains did not climb trees as squirrels do 
in New Hampshire. If Senator Moses 
had read The Great Plains he would 
have had two sincere regrets—first, a re- 
gret that he had not been born west of 
the 98th meridian, where the horse and 





*Webb, Walter Prescott, The Great 
ee Ginn and Company, Boston, 533 pp. 
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his intrepid rider, armed with a six- 
shooter, played the most conspicuous part 
in subduing half a continent; and, sec- 
ond, that he, himself, is not the author 
of The Great Plains. 


If one were born and reared east of 
the 98th meridian, he must read Dr. 
Webb’s realistic account of what hap- 
pened and why these things happened in 
the conquest of the arid regions of the 
West when the men from the timbered 
lands crossed the Missouri river and 
passed into the boundless plains. That is 
why Dr. William McAndrews confesses 
that this book “gives us a fraternal thrill, 
a delight which extends far into the 
night as we follow his thrilling story of 
what the great plains have done to our 
history and national character.” 


If one were born west of meridian 98 
he must read this romantic account of 
what happened in that strange land to 
revive his pride for the humble part he 
had in being a man of the West when 
trans-Mississippi civilization rose in the 
habitats of the Indian and the bison. That 
is why William Allen White confesses 
that he has read The Great Plains “with 
delight and interest,” and says: “I don’t 
know when I ever had a book give me 
such a thrill.” 


Whoever before told you that short 
grass, long-horn cattle and the six- 
shooter built railroads and erected cities 
—Abilene, Wichita, Dodge City, and a 
hundred others—and why? Would you 
know the origin of the Colt revolver and 
what it did? Had you suspected that 
such simple things as wild horses, long- 
horn cattle, revolvers, windmills and 
barbed wire could transform half a con- 
tinent from an unrestricted range of wild 
animals and wild men to a land dotted 
with farms, schoolhouses and cities? 


In recounting and interpreting the in- 
fluences that created Western civilization 
in the Great West of the United States, 
Dr. Webb has achieved an accomplish- 
ment that would be a credit as a life 
masterpiece to any scholar. Here is a 
book that teachers of social science must 
know and understand; here is a book 
that the boys and girls of every section 
of our country must have an opportunity 
of knowing. It must be placed within the 
reach of pupils of both junior and senior 
high schools. How else are they to 
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realize the stuff out of which Western 
life, social, economic and political insti- 
tutions have grown? Nowhere else have 
the influences that made the West been 
so well recounted and so clearly inter- 
preted. The youth of New England 
needs this information and its interpreta- 
tion for its own broader intelligence and 
higher inspiration, as much so as the 
boys and girls of the West need to know 
about the Puritans and Puritanism and 
the social institutions that grew up in 
the wake of the settlements along the 
Atlantic Coast. An appreciation of Dr. 
Webb’s book is worth more to students 
of social science than a whole course 
in traditional history —Tue Epritor. 


PASADENA HAS ABOLISHED 
COMMITTEES IN BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 


The Pasadena Board of Education is 
to be highly congratulated on its recent 
action in abolishing all committees within 
the Board. This is the first and most 
important step for a board of education 
to take if it expects to fairly and legally 
represent the people as their trustees and 
to free itself from pettiness and political 
influences. Efficient and scientific man- 
agement of a school department cannot 
be brought about by even the most skill- 
ful managerial staff if the legal func- 
tions of the governing board are split up 
between smaller groups that assume to 
act or speak for the board. In an- 
nouncing this action of the Board to the 
teaching body of Pasadena, Dr. John A. 
Sexson, Superintendent, set forth the 
philosophy underlying the action of the 
Board in the following elucidative state- 
ment: 

Recent adjustments of the Board in 
abolishing committees and defining ac- 
curately ways of procedures have been 
made in the light of the Board’s insistent 
policy of acting as a board and not as 
individuals comprising a board. No mem- 
ber of the Board as such presumes under 
present procedures to speak for the 
Board or to commit the Board on mat- 
ters of policy unless the Board as a 
whole has agreed to them. This is per- 
haps the outstanding strength of the 
present Board. It makes for harmony, 
unity and for high morale of both Board 
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and staff. It by no means indicates that 
the Board is wholly agreed on all mat- 
ters, that there is no honest division of 
opinion, that there is no argument, no 
debate and no clash of member with 
member as to policy. The Board is wise 
enough to realize that to set up such a 
situation would destroy that function of 
the Board most essential to arriving at 
sound procedures and policies, namely, 
the opportunity which the Board must 
have of well rounded consideration and 
opinion and free discussion of all prob- 
lems of policy and procedure. 


The great problem of the Board, and 
the one which this Board has met to a 
degree which many boards fail to 
achieve, is that of setting up this oppor- 
tunity for discussion, debate and full 
consideration, and maintain at the same 
time an orderly and dignified manner of 
procedure through such debate, to the 
end that the Board may arrive at con- 
clusions and make these conclusions 
known to the community and to the staff 
in such a way as to preserve unity, high 
morale, and a fine spirit of co-operative 
understanding which gives efficiency 
throughout the entire organization. 


A school system is to a certain extent 
analogous to an industrial organization. 
By a little imagination one may see the 
taxpayers as the stockholders in the busi- 
ness; they furnish the children and the 
money. The board of education are the 
directors of a company, elected by the 
stockholders and responsible to them. The 
superintendent is the manager of the 
business, the principals the foremen, the 
teachers the skilled and professional 
workers, the pupils the raw material, the 
graduates the output or finished product, 
and society itself the ultimate consumer. 
It was the business man who first saw, 
first emphasized the analogy. He saw 
the similarity of problems and the ap- 
plicability of the principles that had 
brought success in business to problems 
of school management and administra- 
tion. To no small degree it has been and 
is the influence of the business man that 
is compelling school staffs to improve 
their management techniques. It is like- 
wise this same influence that is frown- 
ing upon the individual stockholders who 
would interfere with the operation of 
the system and reduce the quality or 
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quantity of the output for selfish or ill- 
considered reasons. 


It is this same influence which does 
not permit a director as an individual to 
enforce his individual or personal whims 
or caprices with respect to policies upon 
the staff until he has first convinced the 
majority of all the directors that the 
changes and innovations which he de- 
sires are in the interests of efficiency. 
Such a policy as this immediately re- 
moves the temptation always before the 
staff, including the superintendent, to 
play upon individual prejudices of board 
members or to profit selfishly by reason 
of difference of opinion within the board. 
Further than this, the policy permits a 
definite and impersonal allocation of 
duties, responsibilities and services within 
the staff so that the system may have a 
sound foundation upon which to build 
high morale, fine co-operation and a sat- 
isfactory sense of justice and fair deal- 
ing between all of those engaged in the 
project. Under such a concept the super- 
intendent, the principal, the director, the 
supervisor, the teacher, the clerk, the 
janitor—all stand in the same well de- 
fined and well understood relation to 
the board of education, to each other 
and to the task to which all are com- 
mitted. 


So long as such relations and situations 
may be set up and maintained, the com- 
munity may be assured that a high de- 
gree of efficiency with respect to all of 
those functions which the school is ex- 
pected to perform for the community 
will be maintained, and that there will be 
a return to the community commensu- 
rate to the investment which the com- 
munity makes in the project. 


In the light of such a policy members 
of the staff do not conceive of the acts 
of the Board as in the interest of them- 
selves or for the purpose of extending 
their powers, duties, obligations, responsi- 
bilities or services. 

They interpret all acts of the Board as 
having a relation only to the whole re- 
sult which the community would have 
the schools achieve, and, therefore, they 
seek only to find in board action a clue 
to that part of the service which they 
as individuals may best perform and at 
the same time to arrive at the method or 
procedure by which they may perform 
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this service in a co-operative way, giv- 
ing the best which they themselves are 
able to contribute to the common task, 
and at the same time contributing to the 
opportunity which every member of the 
staff should have, likewise to give his 
best and to perform his best service. 


ENTRANCE EXPERIMENT 
AT UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The University of Southern California 
is conducting a three-year experiment 
with a group of seventy selected entrants 
each year to measure the validity of tests 
of scholastic aptitude and of high school 
grades as entrance criteria for admission 
to college. 

This school year the university begins 
to apply a revised set of admission stand- 
ards which specifies that each candidate 
for admission must show that he is a 
high school graduate and that his high 
school record includes subjects selected 
according to the following pattern: 














English 3 units 
A foreign language..................... 2 units 
United States history 

and civics 1 unit 
A laboratory science .................... 1 unit 
Algebra ........ 1 unit 
Plane geometry 1 unit 
Academic electives ...................... 3 to 6 units 
Free electives 3 to 0 units 





Twelve or more of the above fifteen 
units must be of recommending grade, 
the minimum number twelve being ac- 
cepted if ten of them are in academic 
subjects and if the applicant’s average 
scholarship is high in certain subjects 
selected as being particularly significant 
for college admission purposes. 

An appropriate modification of the 
above specific subject requirement ap- 
plies in the case of candidates who enter 
from a three-year senior high school re- 
quiring a junior high school course for 
admission. An applicant may also be 
admitted who presents satisfactory evi- 
dence that his high school record would 
admit him without condition to the fresh- 
man class of the state university of the 
state in which his high school was lo- 
cated. 

In order to test the validity of the 
foregoing requirements as entrance cri- 
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teria, the university has entered upon a 
three-year experiment of selecting each 
fall for admission to what will be known 
as the Experimental Entrance Group, 
seventy from amongst several times that 
number who are expected to compete for 
such admission by taking specially se- 
lected examinations designed to measure 
scholastic aptitude, mastery of English, 
and important character traits. Only 
those who do not meet the regular re- 
quirements for admission to the College 
of Letters, Arts, and Sciences will be 
granted the privilege of competing for 
admission to this experimental group. 


A first major outcome of the experi- 
ment will be the determination of re- 
liable tests which may be applied with 
sufficient certainty to justify their use 
in selecting students for admission to 
college from among high school gradu- 
ates who do not meet the usual entrance 
criteria. A second significant outcome of 
the experiment will be the information 
which will be gained on the learning 
habits of the students who are members 
of the Experimental Entrance Group. 


Admission and instruction of the Ex- 
perimental Entrance Group go forward 
according to the following plan: 


(1) A group will be selected who are 
secondary school graduates, of age not 
to exceed twenty-one years, who do not 
meet in certain particulars the set en- 
trance requirements as announced for 
the University of Southern California. 
The individuals will be selected by the 
use of entrance test criteria which meas- 
ure scholastic aptitude, and two personal 
judgments as to scholastic promise, one 
of which should be from a high school 
principal. 

(2) This Experimental Entrance Group 
will not exceed seventy entrants, and 
will be subdivided into two groups of 
thirty-five each for instructional pur- 
poses. 

(3) The students admitted to the 
Experimental Entrance Group will take 
the following limited program: 

Ist 2nd 
Sem. Sem. 
1, Freshman English (in special 
groups ) 
2. Man and Civilization (in spe- 
cial groups in Sociology and 
Philosophy ) 3 3 








3. Methods of Study, with no 











credit toward graduation....... 3.6C«OO 
4. Special Orientation Course...... Ae 
5. Physical Education lab, Gen- 
eral Activities - . 
6. Health Education .....0000......  _ - 
; | Sei eee Te 10 10 
7. Students should select units 
from physical and biological 
sciences or foreign languages, 
and from other fiields............. *6 
* or 5, 
y= ARENT ARR” WR +16 +16 
For 15. 


(4) In Freshman English, Man and 
Civilization, Study Methods (for the first 
semester), and for Special Orientation 
(second semester), the groups will be 
formed exclusively from these experi- 
mental entrance students. In the other 
courses these students will be distributed 
as their preparation and schedule needs 
demand. 

(5) The students in the Experimen- 
tal Entrance Group will not be permitted 
at any time in their college career to 
compete in intercollegiate athletics, and, 
while members of this group, may not 
hold membership in campus clubs or 
societies, or other campus groups, and 
may not be pledged to a fraternity or 
sorority or live in a fraternity or soror- 
ity house. Individuals in this group will 
be required to live in the university dor- 
mitories or in the homes of their parents. 


(6) . The earning of a scholastic aver- 
age of 1.5 or higher (a grade midway 
between a “B” and a “C”) for the work 
of the year in the program outlined in 
item (3) will be accepted as sufficient 
evidence to justify full admission to the 
university with advanced standing in the 
subjects for which a passing grade has 
been made. Each case of scholarship 
average between 1.5 and 1.0 will be con- 
sidered on its merits. Members of the 
Experimental Entrance Group who do 
not earn a 1.0 scholastic average will be 
denied further enrollment in the univer- 
sity until the usual entrance criteria have 
been met. 

This experimental program will be 
conducted under the guidance and super- 
vision of a faculty group, with Dr. Frank 
C. Touton acting as chairman. 
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